





The faster they come off, the safer they are! 


Work clothes with GAVAAER Snap Fasteners open with one quick tug! 


They're faster than conventional buttons and buttonholes, and safer. A second often means the difference between injury 
and safety—and GRIPPER Snap Fasteners can supply that necessary margin of time. There’s no drawn-out fumbling 
with hard-to-handle buttons and buttonholes. When work clothes have GRIPPER Snap Fasteners they come open— 
and off fast! For safety’s sake, it pays to specify GRIPPER Snap Fasteners for your employees use. There are other 
reasons, too. GRIPPER Snap Fasteners are rust-proof and laundry-proof—will last the life of the garment they're on. And 
they keep garments neater... present a far smoother appearance! Phone your local industrial launderer soon—and 
ask about GRIPPER Snap Fasteners! Ask too, about special GRIPPER Snap Fastener tags supplied with every gar- 
ment. They spell out the safety advantages of GRIPPER Snap Fasteners—help make your employees safety conscious! 
A product of SCOVUEULL Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. Also makers of GRIPPER Zippers. 
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Editor te Keadenr:- 


Artuur C. Crort 
and 
Doris D. Hay 


A’ A CLOSED door meeting in New York, officers of many companies in a variety of in- 
dustries met to appraise the effectiveness of the personnel man in industry today, and 
suggest means to advance his status in the corporate community, according to a report in 
Industrial Relations News. 


Recommendations were: 


1. The personnel man should become more of a generalist, devote more 
attention to broad corporate problems, and approaches through which 
his department could keep in step with his company’s goals. 


The personnel man should develop a stronger dollars and cents orienta- 
tion. He should avoid “gimmicks” and other devices in the operation 
of his department. He should concentrate more effort on developing 
means of evaluating results of personnel programs so that management 
could better measure his contribution to year-end profits. This is most 
important, since he’s already “far from the money.” 


The personnel man should be less of a “nice guy” and pull tighter on the 
administrative reins. This will reduce management’s tendency to bypass 
him on important matters that fall within his province (for example, 


executive recruitment) . 


Can Personne Peorce identify themselves with 
the management problems of a company ? 


Manpower economics, labor costs, collective 
bargaining and productivity were discussed at 
the Seventh Annual Personnel Institute at Michi- 
gan State University. 


One of the speakers, Justin C. Condon, Gen- 
eral Manager of the St. Joseph Division of the 
Whirlpool Corporation, called attention to the 
relationship between good personnel administra- 
tion and company success. Then he went fur. 
ther and said “a personnel man who identifies 
himself with the problems of general manage- 
ment, who understands the business really well 
and who is clever at solving the problems man- 
agement faces, plays an important role in the 
business of the future. 


We wonder how many general managers 
share this view and how does a person working 
in personnel get the line people to share their 
problems with him, or be willing to accept ideas 
for better organization. 

One suggestion was that the top personnel 
executive should report directly to the top oper- 
ating executive or at least to another top execu- 
tive who has company wide power and authority. 
This came from “Managing A Successful Per- 
sonnel Relations Program” published by the 
School of Business, Indiana University, a tersely 
written, 35 page booklet by Professor John F. 
Mee and Professor Edgar G. Williams which is 
packed full of information, procedures, charts 
and check lists which could be a guide to a newly 
appointed personnel director, as well as a way of 
evaluating a present program. 
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Tuere Is a Great Dear of literature available 
on automation and data processing, with interest 
running high in its application to all sorts of 
operations. One of the most interesting publi- 
cations is a new fortnightly letter entitled “Auto- 
mative Operations and Data Processing” which 
covers the field in a comprehensive fashion. A 
copy is yours for the asking, by writing National 
Business Aids, Inc., 1656 Lincoln Blvd., Santa 
Monica, California. 


A ProcraM or Tratninc for prospective Cana- 


dian Department of Defense officers who would 
be responsible for negotiation of incentive con- 
tracts lying between cost-plus and fixed price is 
described in a booklet “Intern Procurement Offi- 
cer Program.” 

Newly graduated engineers were recruited 
and put into a program to train them in account- 
ing, technical and contractual skills. These men 
alternated between two month assignments in 
selected Canadian defense manufacturing plants 
and courses within the Department in manage- 
ment, accounting, industrial engineering, per- 
sonnel management and personal development. 

One of the most successful formulas for IPO 
development is assignment to varied one-man 
projects requiring the trainees to gather and or- 
ganize data in the department and make recom- 
mendations, always under supervision of an ex- 
perienced officer. 

Small owner-managed companies particular 
ly have welcomed the incentive type contracts, 
one trainee reported. Particular attention is given 
to the type of leadership training that forces 
authority to make decisions down the line, and 
the trainees are expected to solve most of the 
social problems they meet with a minimum of 
help from the training staff. 





“Mortvatine Peopte” was the topic of table three 
at a recent breakfast session at the Eastern Re 
gion Public Persorinel Conference. To stimu- 
late conversation, the leader, Arthur R. King, 
Executive Secretary of the New Jersey State 
Personnel Council had prepared the following 
resume on why people work. 


“Basically, people work to earn a living. 
While that is an obvious purpose for working, it 
is not the sole reason nor, for many, the most 
important. The more productive our activity is 
toward meaningful achievement, the happier we 
are. Work without pride of achievement is in- 
deed an empty existence for employees and a 
costly one for management. 

“Everyone does not work for precisely the 
same reasons, and there are all degrees of work 
satisfaction. What are some of the principal 
satisfactions which people derive from their 
work ? 

1. They have a sense of achievement—they 
are creating something of value or are rendering 
a service to their fellow beings. 

2. They are recognized for their achieve 
ments—they receive recognition in ways other 
than through the paycheck. 

3. They are paid in accordance with their 
achievement—they know that they will be com- 
pensated in the measure of their contributions 
toward the goals of the organization. 

4. They are able to respect their leaders— 
their leaders are capable, understanding and 
democratic human beings. 

5. They feel reasonably secure in their 
work—this includes security in their bread-win- 
ning prospects and in their status among their 
fellow workers. 

6. They feel that they have an opportunity 
to get ahead—they can look forward to some- 
thing better. 

7. They have an opportunity to participate 
in decisions affecting their work—they know 
what is going on around them and have an op- 
portunity to contribute to the policies of the 
organization of which they are a part. 

8. They are working in congenial surround- 
ings—their colleagues are friendly and honest, 
and the physical environment is pleasant.” 

When we asked permission te use the mate- 
rial, Mr. King wrote that he had extracted it 
from a pamphlet of the US. Civil Service Com- 
mission “Recognizing Employees Through In 
centive Rewards,” series 5—September 1954. 

In the course of the discussion that followed 
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a warning was given against using performance 
rating in a negative way. The most effective 
performance rating is face to face. Work should 
be discussed not as “how badly did you do” but 
“how can you improve.” “What do you aspire 
to?” 


Have You Ever used the “off balance” method 
of trying to uncover the real grievance which is 
often hidden behind the first complaint? 

First you invite the complainant into your 

office, close the door and ask him (or her) to 
state the problem. Next, you state the problem 
as you understand it, making sure that your 
interpretation concides with his. Then you say, 
“Now is this really what you wanted to see me 
about, or is there something else on your mind?” 
It’s surprising how often this approach will 
smoke out the real trouble—the thing you really 
need to know in order to find a solution to the 
original grievance. 
Tue Revisep Eprrion of the American Workers 
Fact Book declares that in terms of weekly earn- 
ings the average factory worker's buying power 
has risen 22 per cent without any substantial 
change in the work week. Nine out of every ten 
employed workers have the opportunity to be 
covered under the Social Security Act. More 
than half of the total labor force of 71.2 million 
workers are insured against unemployment. 

There are 355 pages of well indexed facts 
including a 40-page appendix, which describes 
the organization and duties of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Workers Fact Book sells for 
$1.50 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. It should be especially useful to the editor 
of company publications as well as to anyone in 


personnel. 





Trere ts stitt plenty of bad weather ahead and, 
with it, conditions which make safe driving even 
more important than ever. In this connection, 
the Shell Oil Company, 50 West soth St., New 
York 20, N. Y. has a three part, 35 mm. film 
stript series entitled “Perception of Driving Haz- 


ards.” It is an excellent series that was developed 
and produced by New York University for free 
distribution, through Shell’s Public Relations 
Department, to anyone who is interested in train- 
ing drivers to anticipate and avoid the hazards 
that cause so many accidents and so much need- 
less loss of life. 
An Easrerner iN Wisconsin is impressed with 
the number of services that state gives to its 
people. The progressive movement which began 
under Governer LaFollette in 1911 has held its 
own and expanded over the years. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission was 
a pioneer in safety legislation and other states 
have followed its lead. There is also an Appren- 
tice System administered under the Commission 
and the Adult Education Division which trains 
young high school graduates in a number of 
vocations, including the building trades, the 
metal trades, printing, auto mechanics and 
beauty culture. 


The apprentice is paid by the hour at about 
60°/, of the average worker in the industry and 
the same rate is paid for the four hours a week 
he or she spends in school “getting the why of 
things.” There are many medium sized towns 
in Wisconsin that do not need a vocational 
school and for some of the smallest of these the 
circuit system of a travelling teacher is used. 
Wisconsin is not the only state using this way 
of giving advanced education to the vocationally 
minded but it was the first. 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION discovered 


in the course of reporting a continuing self-ap- 
praisal study of eighty-cight American Com- 
panies that these companies varied widely in the 
percent of employees in major corporate func- 
nions. 


Personnel employees averaged 12 to a thous- 
and of the total work force. Of course, costs no 
doubt included various different functions, but 
the high of 19 per thousand against the low of 


seven is hard to explain. Like to try, any one? 


A Feperst Court i Itxrors recently ruled that 
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a union, duly certified as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for employees in a company is entitled 
to receive a breakdown from the Company as to 
the cost of the existing health and welfare plan, 
under section 8 (A) (5) of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The Lithographers’ Union at the Chicago 
plant of John S. Swift Company, in the midst 
of bargaining sessions, made a demand that the 
union be allowed to institute its own health and 
welfare plan at a weekly cost to the company of 
$2 weekly per employee. 

The Union's negotiator asked for the cost 
of the present plan and was given only the infor- 
mation that the overall cost of the company-wide 
benefits program amounted to 60 cents per hour 
but was denied the information of separate costs 
of the health and welfare figures. 

The Employee Benefit Plan Review, Charles 

D. Spencer and Associates, 180 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois describes the case in the 
October 1960 issue. 
Div You Know that the government's announce 
ment of “Retail Food Price Index” includes 
restaurant meal prices in addition to the grocery 
food prices? Because of increased overhead in 
cluding labor costs, restaurant prices have risen 
19°% since January 1953, while grocery store 
prices have remained stable. 

This information was part of an interview 
with Paul S. Willis, President of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America reported in the Sylvia 
Porter syndicated column on economics. He also 
said that in relation to today’s income, food 
prices are at thdir lowest in history. The Ameri- 
can factory worker can buy the government's 


“ 


standard monthly “market basket” of family 
foods with earnings from 38 hours of work. In 
1951 it took him 51 hours, in 1947 it took 61 


hours. 





Tue DepartMeNt or Aupio-Visuat INstrucTION 
of the National Education Association has recent- 
ly produced an annotated bibliography on Teach- 
ing Machines. Copies are available at $1.50 each, 
by writing the Association at 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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If you are contemplating the use of such 
machines or other audio-visual tools for teaching 
or training, we recommend you get a copy of this 
80 page booklet. It makes one observation which 
anyone with any experience in this field has 
learned, namely, that it is much easier to build 
a teaching machine, or gadget of a similar sort, 
than it is to write the program for it. The book- 
let also contains a list of mos: of the devices in 


use at this time. 


A Pus.icaTion oF THE INpustriAL RELATIONS 
Section of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, in a 55-page booklet mentions 
that benefit costs may be as much as 22°/ of the 
payroll in some companies and may even exceed 
40 percent of payroll in some cases. 

After a discussion of the method used to 
make a cost survey there are sample forms given 
for use in making such a survey and also for use 
in analysis forms which break down the costs 
into expenditures related to payroll hours, 
selected occupations by length of employee 
service, and by selected risks, to name a few. 

Clear explanation of the method of the com- 
putation, accompanying each question in the 
forms, is given by the authors, Michael T. Wer- 
mel and Geraldine M. Beidman. The mono 
graph sells for $2 


Tue Orner Day we had a discussion with a 


successful business man about using people 
power instead of machine power. He owns a 
cannery and said his enterprise has jobs that, 
so far, no machine can do. Unskilled labor in- 
spects, sorts and prepares the mushrooms that 
ire canned. 

It is a seasonal job, lasting from October 
through April, and his people seem satisfied to 
have it that way. They register at the State Em- 
ployment Office in May for the unemployment 
insurance checks, refusing jobs in other vegetable 
canneries as they appear, claiming to be special- 
ists—mushroom canners only. 

There are other seasonal jobs whose incun- 


bants don’t worry about being out of work, out 


(Continued on page 362) 








The use of tests for the selection and evaluation of employees in business and industry can 
be a valuable tool. But tests can create ethical, technical, and administrative problems which 
the executive who conducts the program should understand in advance. 





What Every Executive 
Should Know About 


Psychological ‘Testing 


SYCHOLOGICAL tests can be used properly or 
P improperly in business and industry, and 
executives who are investigating the possibilities 
of testing, or whose firms are currently using 
tests, should be “knowledgeable” about their 
proper uses and limitations. This is true whether 
the executive be in sales, purchasing, manufactur- 
ing, finance, accounting, or any other field. It 
is particularly true for the chief personnel officer 
of the company. 

It seems to be a popular sport these days to 
criticise the use of tests. For example, the follow- 
ing articles, of different levels of sophistication 
and accuracy of perception, are all critical of the 
use of psychological tests in business and indus- 
try: “The Brain Pickers Can Cost You Your 
Job,” by Martin Gross in a 1959 issue of True 
magazine; “The Fallacies of Personality Test- 
ing,” by William H. Whyte, Jr. in Fortune, Sep- 
tember, 1954; the appendix to Whyte’s book, 
The Organization Man; and “The Executive's 
Man: The Personnel Interview” by Alan Har- 
rington in the August, 1959, issue of Aflantic. 
Some of their criticisms are valid and some are 
not, in my estimation, but the fact that these 
articles were published points up a problem. 
Either tests are being misused, or there is a great 


By Wenvew L. Frencu 
Associate Professor 
Policy Personnel Relations & Production 
College of Business Administration 
University of Washington, Seattle 


deal of misunderstanding about how they are 
used. Perhaps both are true. 

Criticism of psychological testing is not new, 
of course. Discussion of this subject has gone on 
for at least fifty years. In 1911, C. S. Myers wrote 
an article entitled “The Pitfalls of ‘Mental’ 
Tests." 

Some problems in the use of tests are brand 
new, however. For example, arbitrators are be- 
ginning to question the validity of tests in labor 
relations decisions. Arbitrating an unresolved 
grievance in a steel company, one arbitrator 
handed down a decision stating that the tests 
used by management to measure employees’ 
ability to perform the work of jobs which were 
posted were not appropriate to the jobs in ques- 
tion.’ In another case involving a hardware com- 
pany, the arbitrator ruled that a test was invalid 
in that it should not be used to “predict job per- 
formance with reasonable accuracy.”* 

~ "Typically tests are used in business and in- 
dustry for three primary purposes: (a) the selec- 

1 British Medical Journal, 1911. Pp. 195-197. 

2 Bulletin to Management. Bureau of National Affairs. 
March 3, 1960. P. 1. 

3 Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards. American Arbi- 
tration Assn. Report No. 9. December 15, 1959. P. 1. 
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tion of new employees (this use predominates 
by far); (b) evaluating present employees for 
promotion potential, which can be related to the 
immediate future or to long-range consider- 
ations; and (c) counseling with employees as a 
part of a training and development program, or 
as part of a confidential counseling service. If 
used properly, tests can make useful contribu- 
tions in all three functions. 

There are various kinds of psychological 
tests, and they can be categorized in various 
ways. (There will be no attempt here to evaluate 
specific tests, but an understanding of the types 
of tests is pertinent to the discussion.) To the 
writer, it is useful to categorize tests into the 
following five groups: personality, interest, apti 
tude, achievement (or knowledge) and mental 
ability (or intelligence). It can be argued that 
interest tests are really personality tests and that 
mental ability tests are a form of aptitude tests, 


but such a discussion is not within the scope of 


this article. 

Some examples of personality tests are the 
Berneuter Personality Inventory, the Guilford 
Martin Personne! Inventory, the Bell Adjust 
ment Inventory, Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, and projective tests such as the 
Rorschach (ink blot test) and the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test (the TAT features pictures 
about which a story is told). Projective tests are 
called “projective,” of course, because the person 
taking the test projects his personality into de- 
scribing what he sees. Some examples of interest 
tests are the Kuder Preference Record and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The latter, 
for example, compares a person’s interests with 
interests of people in various occupations. 

There are many kinds of aptitude tests 
(Aptitude can be roughly defined as potential 
ability or the extent to which a person has tal 
ents which can be developed.) Examples of apt 
tude tests are the Scholastic Aptitude Test, Mc 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, General 
Clerical Tests, and the Flanagan Aptitude Classi 
fication Test. Examples of achievement or 
knowledge tests are the Mathematical Attain- 
ment Test, the Bennett Test of Mechanical Com 
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prehension, and spelling and vocabulary tests. 
Examples of intelligence or mental ability tests 
are the Stanford-Binet, Otis Mental Ability, 
Ohio State Psychological Examination, and the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test. 


The Problem of Validity and Reliability 


The validity problem. The most common 
mistake in using tests in industry is the mistake 
of not validating a test for a particular situation. 
Validity, of course, is the extent to which a tes! 
measures what it is supposed to measure. The 
most common mistake, then, is the use of tests 
without any knowledge of how accurately the 
test does measure what it is assumed or purported 
that it will measure. For example, if your com 
pany is using a test to select employees, presum- 
ably the test will predict those who will be suc 
cessful and those who will not be successful. But 
far too often a test is used without any research 
to determine whether or not it will actually pre- 
dict success, either by itself or with other tests. 
To be sure, if the test has been validated in other 
situations, and you are confident that the situ- 
ation is very similar, you are on safer ground 
than when the test has not been so validated. 
But even under these circumstances, considerable 
caution should be used in interpreting the results. 

The criterion problem. One of the big prob- 
lems in validating tests is the problem of the 
criterion. That is, what ‘s meant by success, 
success is what we want to predict? In deciding 
on a criterion of success as a salesman, for 
example, we run into many problems. If we 
decide that the criterion of success on a salesman 
should be gross sales per year, should we not also 
take into account type of territory, previous sales 
effort, size of territory, etc.? If we use success 
ratings by supervisors as a criterion of success, 
are the ratings of various supervisors compar- 
able, or does one rate his subordinates high and 
the other one low? Selecting an appropriate 
criterion of success is not an easy matter, 
obviously. 

Probably one of the main reasons why one 
research study will show that a test does a good 


job in predicting success in one situation, and 
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another study shows that the test does a poor 
job in another, is that the criterion of success 
may have been quite different in the two situ- 
ations. Very little attention has been given to 
standardizing criteria. Much more attention has 
been given the problem of standardizing tests. 


An example of a validating procedure. For 


illustration purposes, the following overly-sim- 
plified example of a statistical validation of a 
test is shown. Suppose we want to find a test 
which will predict success—again using sales as 
an example. First of all, we must determine 
what is meant by success. That is, we must de- 
velop some yardstick or measure of success—a 
“criterion.” We might decide to use yearly sales 
in dollars; or we might decide to use supervisors’ 
ratings, which will combine several elements 
such as attitudes, sales, new customers, number 
of calls, the extent to which high profit items 
were pushed versus low profit items, etc. For 
our example, suppose we use sales for the first 
year of employment as our criterion. 

Our next task is to look for a test which we 
might expect to be related to that criterion—that 
is, one which will predict it. Suppose we have 
observed that the salesmen who seem to be the 
“brightest” seem to sell the most each year. We 
decide, therefore, to see if a mental ability test 
will predict success, i.c., sales the first year of em- 
ployment. 

We select a well-known test and administer 
it to the next four salesmen whomi we hire, and 
file the test results away. We want to see if the 
mental ability test will be related to their first 
‘ year’s sales record. (Four cases is a pitifully 
small number, but for simplicity we will use 
_ just four. Fifty cases would make a much better 
statistical base for our problem.) After a year 
has gone by we dig out the mental ability test 
scores and compare them with the selling record 
for the year. Suppose we find the following: 

Mental Ability 


Salesman Score 


I 110 $40,000 
2 125 32,000 
3 130 41,000 
4 100 35,000 


Sales per year 


Using a rank order correlation formula, we find 
a correlation of 40 which can be interpreted to 
mean that about 16 per cent (we square the .40) 
of a first year’s success in selling seems to be 
related to the mental ability score. We must say 
“seems to be related” because we cannot prove a 
cause-and-effect relationship. Or to say it another 
way, roughly about 84 per cent of what seems to 
make for success in gross sales the first year on 
the job is unaccounted for. We probably will 
decide to reject the use of this test based on our 
validation study unless we have many applicants 
and can afford to reject many who would suc- 
ceed. 

It should be mentioned here that multiple 
correlation techniques may improve prediction 
considerably. That is, by combining several pre- 
dictors (tests), much higher correlations are 
often obtained. 

Reliability. Reliability is another problem 
in the use of tests, and closely related to the 
validity problem. Reliability is the extent to 
which test results are consistent—the extent to 
which we get the same results the next time we 
use a test. There are three traditional ways to get 
some indication of reliability: (1) the repeat 
method (giving the test again); (2) the alternate 
form method (analyzing a second form); (3) 
the split-half method (dividing the test into two 
parts). It is not our purpose to go into these tech- 
niques here, but it is important that the execu- 
tive be aware that reliability must underlie 
validity. That is, tests must consistently measure 
the same thing and get the same results or valid- 
ity is bound to be low. 

Statistical vs. Clinical Validation. In talking 
about validating tests. the problem of the crite- 
rion, and the problem of reliability, we are really 
referring to what is called “statistical” validation. 
In this kind of test validation, test scores are 
related to criterion scores in a mathematical way, 
and a validity measure is usually reported in the 
form of a statistical correlation. 

There is another kind of validation, however, 
which is called “clinical” validation. In clinical 
validation we have a situation in which a psy- 


chologist has used a test enough and has ob- 
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served what it means in terms of behavior on the 
job and in life in general to be able to predict 
behavior with it. In conjunction with other in- 
formation which the psychologist has about a 
person, the psychologist feels fairly confident 
that he knows what the test scores will mean in 
terms of probable performance on the job. This 
is what we call “clinical” validation. 

The relative accuracy of statistical versus 
clinical validation has been very adequately dis- 
cussed in a book entitled Clinical Versus Statisti- 
cal Prediction by Paul Mechl.* Meehl finds that 
statistical prediction appears to be the most ac- 
curate, and he concludes by saying “ . . . always 
the actuary will have the final word.” It is the 
writers’ opinion that both types of validation are 
useful, but in the absence of reasons prohibiting 
it, statistical validation should be undertaken. 


Who is Qualified to Use Psychological Tests? 

The use of tests should be divided into two 
parts: the administration of tests, and their inter- 
pretation. It is obvious that, in general, more 
training is usually required for the interpretation 
of tests than in administering them, but some 
tests should not be administered by other than a 
qualified psychologist. It is also obvious that the 
more complicated the test, the more training 
should be given to the people who administer the 
test. 

Interpretation of tests generally calls for a 
muck higher order of training and competence 
than does the administration of tests. There are 
some tests that might be interpreted by anyone 
having had only one college course in tests and 
measurements (with the appropriate prerequi- 
sites) ; but under no circumstances should certain 
other tests be interpreted other than by a quali- 
fied clinical psychologist. The Rorschach and 
the TAT are examples of the latter. 


How To Select or Locate Consulting Psycholo- 
gists to Assist in Testing 


There are several sources of information 


*Paui M. Mechl, Clinical Versus Statistical Prediction 
University of Minnesota Press. 1954. 
5 Ibid. p. 138. 


which the executive can utilize in locating, select- 
ing, and evaluating the qualifications of those 
offering psychological services. The Directory of 
the American Psychological Association is a logi- 
cal place to start.* This directory lists members 
of the Association, and, although membership 
does not necessarily certify a degree of compe- 
tence, it does indicate that the person has had 
considerable background and training in the field 
of psychology. In addition, the Directory indi- 
cates fields of interest and research, state certifi- 
cation, and diplomate status. 

Another source is the Directory of American 
Psychological Services. This directory lists or- 
ganizations offering psychological services which 
have been approved by the American Board for 
Psychological Services.* Unfortunately many 
qualified psychologists and consulting firms are 
not listed in this directory because they have not 
made application for review by the Board. 

Another source of information is the Dire: 
tory of Vocational Counseling Services published 
by the American Board on Professional Stand- 


ards in Vocational Counseling, Inc.* A compan- 


ion directory is the Directory of Vocational 


Members, National Vocational Guidance Associ- 


ation.® People listed here may or may not have 


as much training in psychology as the people 
listed in the Directory of the American Psycho 
logical Association, depending upon the individ- 
ual, but the chances are good that the people 
listed have had considerable professional train 
ing. 

Another source would be the directory issued 
by any state board or organization concerned 


with the certification of psychologists in that 


10 


state." The majority of states, however, do not 


6 American Psychological Association, 1333 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

7 American Board for Psychological Services, 9827 Clayton 
Road, St. Louis 17, Mo 

8 Available from the American Personne! and Guidance 
Association, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 
9,D. C 

9 Ihid 

101m the State of Washington, the source would be a 
directory entitled “Psychologists Certified by the State of 
Washington,” and issued by the Washington State Psycho 
logical Association 
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yet have certification laws, and thus there will 
be no such directory in these states. 

In addition, University business schools or 
psychology departments will usually be in a 
position to recommend qualified psychologists. 
Inquiring about degrees held, courses taken, and 
institutions attended are other ways of evaluating 
psychological consultants, and the recommenda- 
tions of respected persons in the community are 
always helpful. 


Some Further Advice About the Use of 
Consulting Psychologists 


In my opinion a consulting psychologist, 
upon request, should be able to furnish his client 
with information about the validity of the tests 
he proposes to use. That is, if tests are going to 
be used and if there is intention of validating 
them in a particular organization, the client 
executive should be informed as to what extent 
the tests have been found valid in comparable 
situations. If there have been no such studies, 
this is also important information which should 
be furnished. In short, the validity of the instru- 
ment should not be a mystery. This is a subject 
which ought to be talked about frankly between 
the client and the consulting psychologist. 


The above implies, of course, that upon re- 
quest the client company should be furnished 
with the name of the test the psychologist is 
planning to use, so that independent inquiry can 
be made as to the utility of this particular instru- 
ment. The consultant may legitimately ask com- 
pany officials to keep the name of the test confi- 
dential, however. 

Also, it should be possible to discuss the 
results of any testing in a face-to-face situation. 
Mail order arrangements in which questions 
cannot be asked about the interpretation of re- 
sults, and in which the psychologist doing the 
testing has little notion of the problems of a 
particular organization, are less than desirable. 

Then, too, the consulting psychologist should 
be used from time to time to follow up on any 
testing program. Testing programs can deterio- 
rate fairly rapidly without adequate supervision. 


Additional Problems in the Use of Psychological 
Tests 


We have discussed problems pertaining to 
the criterion, to validity and reliability, and the 
qualifications of the people using tests. There 
are other important problems which should also 
be mentioned, some of which will preclude the 
use of tests in some situations. 


In any test validation research and as we 
have already suggested, the size of the group 
involved probably ought to be at least fifty 
people. This sized group is required for a statis- 
tical stability. If the group or groups are smaller, 
the results will be that much less stable. 


There are certain costs which should be 
considered. The tests themselves are not expen- 
sive as a general rule, but equipment, space, and 
the salaries of those administrating and interpret- 
ing tests are costs of consequence. 


Employee acceptance is a problem. If testing 
is going to disrupt an entire work force, testing 
is probably not worth the trouble. Acceptance 
can ordinarily be gained, but this is a matter 
which requires considerable preparation and a 
history of good relationships between manage- 
ment and the group in question. 


Then, too, there are ethical problems in the 
use of tests. Safeguards must be maintained so 
that unauthorized persons do not have access to 
the results of tests. If promises are made in any 
research program that results will not be used 
to anyone’s disadvantage, this agreement must 
be meticulously kept. In any event, the results 
of certain kinds of tests should not be given to 
unqualified users because of the dangers of mis- 
interpretation. 

Another problem is that managers and exec- 
utives tend to be very gullible about the use of 
tests. As a matter of fact, there has been an 
article written called “The Gullibility of Person- 
nel Managers” in which the author describes 
how personnel directors were found to be ex- 
tremely naive about testing.’* And the chances 


11 Ross Stagner, “The Gullibility of Personnel Managers.” 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn, 1958. 
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Current training practices with respect to line supervisors and higher levels of management, 
in 36 companies, are found to be fragmentary, with the process of learning by experience 


on the job regarded as the best training. 





So This Is Modern Training? 


(Part II of Two Parts) 


$ STATED in a previous report (Part I of this 
article in our January issue), from Septem- 
ber through December 1959 the writer person- 
ally called upon personnel directors and other 
industrial plant management officials in order 
to obtain direct, first-hand information on cur- 
rent training practices. Thirty-six companies, 
those within about a fifty mile radius of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, were visited and from each and 
all of them he was able to obtain the needed in- 
formation. This study is thus based upon a 100 
percent response and so is a rather correct and 
complete picture of the present industrial train- 
ing practices throughout this area. 

These companies are predominantly local 
branches of nationally known companies, hence 
should probably provide a rather good reflection 
of training policies and practices throughout the 
country. The industries visited are engaged in 
the manufacture of the major classes of products, 
with the exception of automobiles and trucks, 
although automobile parts and accessories manu- 
facture were included. These companies produce 
electrical equipment, electrical appliances, cloth- 
ing, paper products, small mechanical parts, to- 
bacco products, liquors, office equipment, shoes, 
and so on. Included among them are: West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Bundy Tube, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Square D, Dixie 
Cup, General Shoe, Sylvania, Palm Beach, Corn- 
ing Glass, Procter and Gamble, Standard Prod- 
ucts, and so forth. 
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Training practices were investigated as they 
applied to four classes of employees: (1) hourly 
(production) employees, (2) office employees, 
(2) line (first level) supervisors, and (4) higher 
levels of management. This present report covers 
the findings within these companies regarding 
the training of line supervisors and higher levels 


of management. 


Inbreeding In Modern Industry 


One striking situation rather quickly stood 
out as the investigation proceeded, namely, that 
an extremely high degree of in-breeding exists 
in modern industry. Line supervisors are drawn 
exclusively from hourly workers in 81 percent 


of the companies, and higher levels of manage- 


ment are drawn exclusively from among line 
supervisors in approximately 60 percent of the 
companies. And in most of the remaining com- 
panies the great majority of line supervisors and 
higher levels of management come from within 
the company with only a limited few brought in 
from the outside. Such a policy of promotion- 
from-within of course largely explains the find- 
ings regarding the present day training of line 
supervisors and higher levels of management. 
As was true of the previous report, the con- 
clusions which we will draw represent only a 
small part of the information which was gath- 
ered in this study. The same three page ques- 
tionnaire was followed with the author asking 
the questions and recording the information ob- 
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tained, the informant being the personnel man- 
ager, division head, or plant manager. The 
three areas of investigation were, as before: (1) 
orientation (2) training for the specific job, and 
(3) in-service training. 

Orientation 

Additional orientation is usually not pro- 
vided line supervisors nor in the local plant for 
higher levels of management, but where any 
orientation is given, the emphasis is normally in 
the form of refresher information concerning the 
parent company, the local plant, and its products 
so that any questions from subordinates can be 
answered more intelligently. Actually such 
orientation appears to be presented quite in- 
formally and is not too well planned and de- 
fined. The reorientation of line supervisors is 
conducted by the personnel manager (26°/), 
plant manager (42%) and the supervisor's im- 
mediate superior (26%). Some higher levels of 
management are given further orientation and 
other training, being sent to the home office for 
a period usually of from one to two weeks. 

In only 9 percent of the companies is there 
any “formal” training for line supervisors or for 
the higher levels of management. Between a 
fourth and a third of the companies make no at- 
tempt whatsoever to afford a planned training 
program for either of these groups. Questioning 
as to why no training is provided brought a 
variety of answers: “They can go to their su- 
perior if they get in a pinch;” “If the company 
felt that they could not do the job, they would 
not have been appointed”; “They have been 
brought up in the company and so should ‘know 
the ropes’.” 


“On-the-Job” Training 

In approximately one half of the companies 
there seems to be some attempt at “informal” 
on-the-job training of line supervisors and higher 
levels of management, at least enough for the 
new appointee to “catch on.” Any such training 
of line supervisors is in the general area of 
“human relations,” and is given by the person- 


nel director, general foreman, general superin- 
tendent, or by the person they have been se- 


lected to replace. The “instructor” mainly gives 
“pointers” and answers any questions the new 
appointee might ask about the job. In some 
plants a series of “group discussions” may be 
arranged. Various somewhat vaguely identified 
superiors and agencies “train” higher manage- 
ment personnel. Mostly they are expected to 
have already gathered sufficient experience with 
the company so that a session or two with the 
plant manager or with their immediate superior 
will suffice to get them under way. The chief 
thing seems to be that each such appointee must 
learn to do his job in such a manner as to fit in 
and cooperate with the company (“team”) pro- 
gram. The effectiveness of the training of line 
supervisors and higher levels of management is 
“checked” in about one-half of the companies, 
the checking consisting mainly of a “general 
observation” (51°%,, 64°%%)* by the person’s im- 
mediate superior or superiors. Thirty-three per- 
cent of the companies make no provision for any 
check on the success of either the line super- 
visor or of higher levels of management. 


In-Service Training 


The in-service training picture of company 
management is not too clear. Line Supervisors 
presumably may receive such training in approxi- 
mately one half of the companies (42%). How- 
ever, sixty percent of the companies provide no 
plan for their in-service training. Two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the companies make no provi- 
sion for further training of their higher levels of 
management once they appear to have gotten 
the “hang ” of their job. By far the most of 
the companies make no effort to evaluate any in- 
service training which might be provided for 
either line supervisors (73°) or higher levels 
of management (91°) nor do they provide any 
rewards for additional training which these per- 
sons might take (76%, 84%). A number of 
companies “encourage” their various manage- 
ment officials to belong to professional associ- 
ations and will pay at least part of the expenses 
of membership and attendance at meetings of 


© The first percentage refers to line supervisors and the 
second to higher levels of management. 
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such associations. Somewhat less than half of 
the companies send the higher management 
personnel to the home office from time to time. 
In some instances “experts” are sent out from 
the home office occasionally to hold conferences 
in the local plant with the higher levels of 
management. 


Conclusions 


All told it appears that modern industry 
conceives of the training of line supervisors and 
higher levels of management as chiefly a proc- 
ess of learning by experience on the job. The 
main stress is placed on learning how to carry 
on the usual vaguely defined routines of the 


office with a minimum of new ideas and prac- 
tices which might perhaps “rock the boat.” There 
is largely an aloofness to modern management 
techniques (position classification, job analysis, 
job evaluation, etc.) though lip service is some- 
times paid to these matters. Considerable inter- 
est is generated regarding “human relations” 
but little is done regarding the actual training 
at the hands of experts of line supervisors or 
higher levels of management in this field. Al- 
together it appears that management training is 
quite fragmentary and archaic and does not 
compare at all favorably with the mechanical 
and material progress. We ought to have the 


right to expect something better. 
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Correcting mistakes costs business and industry an incalculable number of dollers a year. 
While some mistekes are inevitable, the “unconscious” ones can be recognized and then ex- 
plained to the persons involved, thereby permitting them to deal realistically with the prob- 
lems that lie behind the forgotten message, the slips of the tongue, the misunderstandings— 





The Psychopathologies 


of Business Life 


Lips OF THE TONGUE, forgetfulness, and mis- 

understandings, all exact a heavy toll of 
business time and money—few will deny this, 
but fewer still can measure the loss or can 
counteract it effectively with positive action. 
Certainly, the cost is in millions of hours and 
dollars. 

Many of these examples of forgetting-in- 
everyday-life may be artfully ameliorated to re- 
duce this expensive toll. These business snafu's 
and incidents of faulty communications would 
have been described sixty years ago as “psycho- 
pathologies” by Sigmund Freud. 

Freud's classic example of the slip-of-the- 
tongue type of psychopathology, we recall, is the 
words of Portia to Bassanio (Merchant of 
Venice, Act III, Scene 2). Portia, honor bound 
not to disclose the casket which would win her 
hand, yet drawn to Bassanio, says to him (her 
unconscious thereby assuring him of her love) 


“One half of me is yours, the other half yours-— 
Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours 
And so all yours.” 


Although many scientific, medical and ad- 
ministrative disciplines have taken note of 
Freud's contributions to understanding the 
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modus operandi of the unconscious mind, there 
is little evidence that American business has in 
any way utilized his insight into the psycho- 
pathologies of every day industrial life. 

Business management may save time and 
money by recognizing an employce’s unconscious 
mistake, understanding it, relating it to the local 
situation, and then correcting it or explaining it 
“out” of the employee's subconscious mind by 
discussing it with him. This may permit the 
employee to deal with the problem consciously. 

Care should be exercised however by man- 
agement when attempting to counteract a 
“psychopathology.” These actions, contrary to 
an employee’s conscious intentions to let some- 
thing slide or to be late for work, are due to 
unconscious, unpleasant feelings or associations 
which manifest themselves by means of such 
so-called slips of the tongue, blunders or mis- 
understandings. 

Many of these psychopathologies that plague 
us daily are explainable in terms of common 
management problems and employee relations: 

The assemption which can result in an or- 

der being delivered without the sale 
ever really being made. 

The misunderstanding which could cause 
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confusion because an employee carried 
out an instruction too literally. 

The oversight that results in a too-obvious 

committee candidate not being invited. 

The clerical error wherein a clerk gives her- 

self a raise. 

Some psychopathologies, as we can recognize 
them in business, require a frame of reference, 
of one or more persons, different from the frame 
of reference of the affected party. They occur 
because the alternative course(s) of action is 
repressed so as not to deny a deep seated feeling 
its expression. 

One of our common business shibboleths is 
“. .- but I assumed you meant - - -.”. The word 
assume performs a fine psychological face saving 
device in the case of misunderstandings. To be 
gin with, it implies that something was thought 
about. Since business men get paid for thinking, 


the defense of assuming shows that not only are 


they thinking, but that they have chosen a 
course of action based upon a variety of possi- 
bilities. This, however, is only a defense mecha- 
nism which veils a different intent. Strong feel- 
ing unconsciously prohibited the exploration of 
less embarrassing alternatives—hence the errone- 
ous outcome. In business, to forget is to be in- 
competent, to assume is justifiable—but when 
snafus occur, we have neither thought nor as- 
sumed; our unconscious has taken over. In all 
such cases, some reason outside our consciousness 
can be found for not remembering. 

An allied phenomenon is the excuse. It has 
been long recognized that employees give ex- 
cuses im a non-permissive, reward oriented 
milieu, but everyday forgetting in industry adds 
to the number of excuses executives annually 
hear. For example, the kind of forgetting Freud 
wrote about is not too difficult to admit to— 
leaving gloves or an umbrella behind, not re- 
membering a street name, omitting an item from 
our shopping list, or using the wrong key for 
our car or home. However, in business it is not 
easy to admit that we forgot to place an order, 
failed to attend a meeting or forgot to return a 
phone call. Hence, a myriad of face saving ex- 
cuses are created and we must spend time not 


only correcting the original errors, but evaluating 
the merits of the excuses. The irony is that we 
give serious attention to an excuse, while its 
author may not even be aware of its real mean- 
ing. 

Examples of the unconscious at work in 
business are legion—forgetting appointments, ac- 
cidents due to pushing the wrong button or lever, 
failure to deliver messages, misfiling, losing docu- 


ments, misplacing papers, etc. etc. 


The “Assumption” 

A costly example of the assumption mecha 
nism occurred a few years ago when an elec 
tronics firm intended to expand and improve its 
company library. The new librarian was asked 
to obtain price information on shelving, file 
cabinets, racks, etc. Her expressed preference 
was for the equipment of a major name manu- 
facturer even though her superior indicated that 
this company was not necessarily his choice. 
About ten days after her inquiry to this corpora- 
tion, a large shipment of shelving and other li 
brary supplies was delivered. Upon investigation, 
it was learned that the supply company “as- 
sumed” it was getting an order and the librarian 
“assumed” the company understood that her call 
was only an inquiry. Neither had expressly 
clarified their intentions to the other. The errone- 
ously delivered material represented the uncon 
scious wishes of the two parties who misunder- 
stood cach other. At some expense the shelving 
and supplies had to be picked up and returned 
to the warehouse by the manufacturer and all 
the paper work in connection with the “order” 


had to be undone. 


The “Misunderstanding” 


An incident which caused some embarrass- 
ment to a company personnel director several 
years ago is illustrative. Office employees had re- 
ported the theft of certain items upon reporting 
to work in the morning. Since the firm was 
operating on two shifts, the possibility arose that 
these thefts were occurring during the second 
shift. Instructions were left with the guard not 
to permit anyone to enter the office area. The 
next evening the Night Superintendent stormed 
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into the personnel director's office demanding to 
know why he was denied access to this area. It 
was feebly explained that it had obviously not 
been intended to bar him since he was in charge 
during those hours and that the guard had mis- 
takenly carried out an instruction too literally. 
The guard stated that the personnel director had 
said “anyone” and “anyone” meant “everyone.” 

This type of incident belongs to a family of 
situations which we usually label as “misunder- 
standings.” But that term doesn't really tell us 
very much about people in interaction. An ex- 
amination of the relationships between the prin- 
cipals involved in this happening is more re- 
warding. The Night Superintendent, although 
efficient, was a source of trouble to the personnel 
director. His autocratic methods and impersonal 
(in the eyes of the employees) manner were the 
basis of many complaints and grievances. What 
the personnel director was actually doing, in his 
instruction to the guard, was removing the Night 
Superintendent from the “office” to which he 
was entitled. Now, the guard for his part had 
experienced difficulty with the Night Superin- 
tendent in the past. That the guard was the only 
one on the night shift who was under direct 
orders from someone else was a source of irrita- 
tion to the Superintendent. There were a few 
disagreements between the two concerning juris- 
diction. The rigid interpretation of his instruc- 
tion was the guard’s way of questioning the 
Superintendent's authority and of still not plac- 
ing himself in jeopardy. 


The “Oversight” 


There are cases though, where the defense 
of “assumption” or “misunderstanding” cannot 
be used because of the obvious nature of the 
slip-up. These we give the euphonious name of 
“oversight.” For example, one manufacturing 
company conducted monthly meetings with the 
employees’ representative to discuss mutual prob- 
lems. Since there were employee representatives 
for a second shift, the second shift plant manager, 
with whom the chairman of the meetings did 
not get along, was entitled to attend. In three 
years, inviting a second shift employee represen- 


tative to a meeting was never forgotten, but four 
times the second shift manager was not advised 
that a meeting was to take place. The implica- 
tion here of the “oversight” is obvious. 

Another common example of “oversight” is 
a situation involving positive action. Here, a 
person returns a phone call to a man he has 
never liked to talk to, and upon learning that 
tl = man is out of his office, realizes that he knew 
all along that this person would be unavailable 
at the time he made his call. 


The “Clerical Error” 


Another term which abounds daily in our 
offices and factories is “clerical error.” The 
clerical error like the assumption, deals with a 
host of deep seated feelings which manifest 
themselves in business mix-ups. (We are re- 
minded here of those incidents where employees 
have erroneously issued their institution’s checks 
for millions of dollars.) An accountant once 
asked his assistant to prepare a list of salaries of 
office personnel for the purpose of computing the 
average white collar salary. After compiling the 
list and computing the average, she submitted 
the figures to him. At first blush, the average 
appeared high. A double check revealed that 
the assistant had added a thousand dollars a year 
to her salary. In view of a conversation with the 
accountant a month afterwards concerning her 
own financial progress, the meaning of this mis- 
take became apparent. The assistant had been 
chafing over her salary for a year and was con- 
sidering changing jobs. To chalk off such an 
entry as a “clerical error” is to turn a deaf ear 
to the message of the unconscious. 


How to Deal With Psychopathologies 


Are these trivial, sometimes humorous, 
errors important to business? In a very real 
dollars and cents way—yes! The time spent 
in doing and undoing these errors or the money 
and good will lost in correcting them are literally 
inestimable. The phenomena occur daily, in 
organizations of all sorts, compounding the nor- 
mally difficult affair of running a business. 

Because even the knowledge and under- 
standing of the psychology that operates does 
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not immunize one from committing mis-actions, 
it’s difficult to prevent them. Perhaps the major 
part of the “cure” is the recognition of the 
symptom. Upon recognizing one of these psy- 
chopathologies, some insight can be gained into 
how we feel about someone, or how he feels 
about a situation, or us, and corrective action 
taken. 

For example, in the case of the uninvited 
plant manager, the chairman should have ex- 
amined his relationship with the former after the 
first blunder—certainly after the error was re- 
peated. The first error should have served as a 
signal for both of them to have a frank discus- 
sion and clear the air. 

In the case of the self-given raise, the ac- 
countant should have tried to grasp the meaning 
of the erroneous salary adjustment. 

This is not to say that we should come to 
firm conclusions based on our own interpretation 
of a forgetting, an omission, or an error, but 
rather that they should serve as red flags to 
stimulate constructive thinking. 

The best way, of course, would be for the 
person concerned to volunteer what was 
troubling him, when questioned about the error. 
In the above case, the accountant might have 
said, “Is this what you feel you should be earn- 
ing?” In this manner a month would have been 
saved during which his assistant would not have 
had to live with her pent up feeling, or, if she 
had been able to find another position during 
that time, the change could have been headed off. 
Had the question failed to draw out the true 
feelings of his assistant, the accountant should 
have thought about the possible meaning of the 
error and investigated. In so doing, he might 
have noticed that his assistant received no raise 
in a year’s time. 

The case of the unordered equipment, al- 
though seemingly complicated by the assumption 
of two people, actually is one for which the be- 
havioral guidelines are easiest. All of us quite 
naturally want an outcome favorably disposed 
to the principal objective of our job. The sales- 
man is optimistic about an expected order; the 
buyer would like to feel his rigid purchasing 


requirements will be met by a prospective bid- 
der; the manufacturing executive awaits word 
of a break through in a production bottleneck 
and advertising people are sure “this is the one 
that will make Madison Avenue drop what they 
are doing.” So it goes for every job—hope 
springs eternal. Yet, it is in just these areas in 
which we have our strongest hopes that we must 
have our conscious guard up. Because we want 
to hear the good things so badly, our unconscious 
tries to blot out the possibility that they may 
lot Occur, 

The lesson to be learned from the unordered 
equipment case is that if we are dealing with an 
area of our own primary job objective we should 
guard against our inherent goal oriented opti 
mism by repeating our understanding of the 
other person's statement; if we are dealing with 
someone clse’s primary area, we can avoid a 
misunderstanding by emphasizing a statement 
that is not in the other party’s best interest. The 
librarian should have stressed that her inquiry 
was solely informational and the order taker 
should have verified his impression that he was 
receiving an order 

Just as the term Ocdipus complex imparts 
the dynamic meaning of “mama's boy,” the term 
psychopathology helps us understand our con 


stant business companions’ “assumption,” “cler- 


il error” and “oversight.” 


Editor to Reader 
(Continued from page 350) 

of season. A girl employed in a beauty shop in a 
summer resort admitted that she did all right 
even though she worked only in the summer 
unemploy ment insurance makes up for it in the 
wiater, she says. Besides her husband has a good 
job. 

How many cases like these are included in 
the Department of Labor's statistics on unem- 
ployment which our newspapers print and our 
enemies abroad use as propaganda? 





"It’s a pity that people can’t exchange 
problems. Everyone knows how to solve 
the other fellow’s.” 











In studying the appeal of non-monetary inducements to prospective employees, those con- 
nected directly with personal advencement—further education, self-improvement, etc., seem 
to be the most compelling, according to this research report. 





Scaling Non-Monetary 
Inducements To Employment 


ost companies today offer, deliberately or 
M otherwise, a variety of inducements to 
employment, in addition to wages and salaries. 
Estimates of the value of fringe benefits alone 
run as high as 24% of the payroll dollar. 

In an article in the February, 1960 Personnel 
Journal, Johnson and Strother measured the 
value of certain fringe benefits, as viewed by 
college juniors and seniors. Using a salary offer 
of constant dollar cost, they presented various 
kinds and amounts of fringe benefits as part of 
this total salary package through the method of 
paired comparisons. While the scale differences 
were not large, they gave consistent indications 
that the way in which the payroll dollar is pack- 
aged affects the value of the offer to the individ- 
ual. 

Salary and fringe are not the only employer 
expenditures which may have value as induce- 
ments to employment. Many companies have 
elaborate and expensive employee welfare pro- 
grams which may be presumed to be justified 
partly on the basis of their ability to increase job 
attractiveness. These job enhancements may 
have considerable bearing on a person’s decision 
to accept or remain in a job, especially among 
first-job applicants where salary offers may not 
vary enough to be a critical factor in making a 
decision. More broadly conceived, the problem 
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of labor mobility from the viewpoint of the 
individual may well be interpreted in the light 
of the Lewinian concept of valences as a reaction 
resulting from the combined effects of the posi- 
tive valences (inducements to employment) and 
the negative valences (unattractive features of 
jobs). Job enhancement features are one set of 
variables that enter into employment decisions. 

Cost is a most imperfect measure of value 
to the individual. Thurstone and Jones in the 
1957 volume of the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association demonstrated this as an 
incidental result of an experiment on refinement 
of psychological scaling techniques. In this ex- 
periment five objects of different cost were 
shown and scaled as to preference. Of the two 
most expensive items, both costing about thirty 
dollars, one was ranked highest and one lowest 
in preference. The other items with costs as low 
as $7.50 were scaled in between. They concluded 
that “apparently subjects were guided in their 
choices neither explicitly nor implicitly in terms 
of the monetary values of the items.” 

Other applications of scaling techniques have 
suggested their possible value in evaluating the 
relative values of job enhancements. Psycho- 
logical scaling techniques have been applied to 
preferences for food in work for the Army 
Quartermaster corps. Psycho-physical methods 
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have also been used to measure utility in eco- 
nomic theory. 

The first-job candidate presents a less complex 
problem in some ways than the larger and more 
heterogeneous group of presently employed per- 
sons. Hence this study was undertaken to deter- 
mine what effect certain kinds of job enhance- 
ments might have on the college upperclassman’s 
decision to accept a job. 


Method 


Six different job enhancement packages were 
prepared for presentation to 209 male college 
juniors and seniors enrolled in courses in the 
University of Wisconsin School of Conamerce. 
The content of these job packages was based on 
benefits offered by various companies. The six 
packages were as follows: 

A. The company will give you time off and 
pay the reasonable expenses incurred in 
the attendance of a convention or profes 
sional meeting each year if you so choose. 
The company regularly sends its manage- 
ment personnel to management develop 
ment institutes at neighboring universities. 
In addition, it will pay the tuition for any 
extension classes or the expense of any 
correspondence courses you elect to take. 
The company maintains a technical library. 
You have the privilege of ordering books 
for this library and can borrow them 
whenever you want. In addition the com- 
pany will pay for subscriptions for you to 
appropriate journals. 

The company maintains a vacation lodge 
and a boat on a nearby lake. You have 
the privilege of using them when the 
company is not entertaining customers. 
The company also has a club house with 
a bowling alley, pool tables, and a recre- 
ation hall that you are entitled to use. 

The company has an arrangement with a 
local department store whereby you can 
purchase any item in the store for whole- 
sale cost plus 6 per cent. In addition you 
can have your car serviced (gas, oil, lubri- 
cation, and minor auto parts) at the com- 


pany garage for near-cost prices. 

The company is an expanding company. 
Your promotion is dependent on your own 
ability; but the typical line of advance- 
ment is, after two years, to be an assistant 
manager and, after ten years, to be a 
branch manager of a good sized organiza- 
tion. 


Two methods of presentation were used. 
First, all fifteen possible pairs were arranged 
as described by Guilford in Psychometric 
Methods (1954). Students were instructed to 
consider only one pair at a time and to regard 
these as paragraphs in two job offers which had 
the same appeal in all other respects. It was 
felt that this method, in addition to providing 
the values usually attributed to the method of 
pair comparisons, also resembled fairly well the 
kind of choice situation in which such decisions 
are commonly made. Second, all of the group 
were asked, upon completion of the paired com- 
parisons, to consider each offer separately and 
to indicate, all other things being equal, how 
much more than a base of $400 a month another 
company would have to offer to meet this offer. 

The treatment of data hereafter follows 
Guilford. The scaling of the pairs was undertaken 
using the Case V solution. This was then tested 
for internal consistency and the hypothesis that 
the predicted values were from the same universe 
as the scale values was rejected by a X® signifi- 
cant at the or level. The inference was drawn 
that the data did not conform to the assump 
tions for Case V and the Case III solution was 
then applied. The significance level for the 
test of internal consistency for Case III gave a 
P of between 


Guilford, justifi 


ind .20 which, according to 
the acceptance of the Case III 
assumption: 


Results 


The results of the scalings are shown in 
Table I. Median dollar values obtained in Part 
II of the questionnaire have been used in prefer- 


ence to means since the dollar value scale ranged 
from zero to an indefinite upper limit and there 
was considerable skewness as a result. Oppor- 
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tunity for advancement (F) was at the top of 
the scale by a substantial margin with educa- 
itonal assistance (B) maintaining a strong second 
place. Discount privileges (E), recreation facil- 
ities (D), and professional meetings (A) showed 
rather small differences. A technical library (C), 
while having the lowest scale value, still acted 
as a definite enhancement when compared with 
the absence of such benefits if the dollar scale 
is any indication. 


Taste | 


Pair comparison, dollar values and estimate 
of dispersion of stimulus values for six offers. 
N = 209. 

Package C A OD 
Scale Value 
Standard 


EB F 
000 543 558 .9721.574 2.334 


Deviation 1.553 861 1.021 .533 .903 1.130 
Median Dollar 


Value 20 35 40 §0 


In view of the greater technical sophistica- 
tion of the method of pair comparisons, the high 
degree of correspondence between the scale 
values thus obtained and the straight dollar rat- 
ings is surprising. The rank difference correla- 
tion between the two is .99 which is certainly 
high enough to support the assumption that they 
give virtually identical results. 

The dollar-scale values, which at first glance 
seem to offer a clear-cut method of evaluating 
job enhancement features, present some difficul- 
ties of interpretation. For one thing, the range 
of values given was very great. On the advance- 
ment feature (F), values over $100 per month 
were not unusual. Even in the comparatively 
simple case of evaluating a company library a 
ten dollar a month median seems unreasonably 
high in comparison with the personal book pur- 
chases which this same amount of money would 


make possible. 


Conclusions 


The six packages can be grouped into three 
types of enhancements. The first would be 
benefits having to do with self-advancement (B 
and F); the second, with comfort and conven- 


ience (D and E); and the third with professional 
perquisites (A and C). When grouped in this 
way, the suggestion is strong that students in 
business courses are strongly attracted by fea- 
tures bearing directly on personal advancement, 
somewhat attracted by convenience services and 
comparatively indifferent to the professional per- 
quisites of the job. Another type of student— 
engineers, for example—might give a different 
scale of values. From the standpoint of an oper- 
ating management, especially as represented by 
the college recruiter, the results might suggest 
emphasis on opportunities for advancement and 
self-improvement as significant inducements to 
employment. But even the lowest scale valued 
features discussed above have appreciable value 
as job enhancements. Whether they are worth 
the cost is beyond the scope of this study. 
Whether the enhancement value equals the cost 
to the company depends not merely on the re- 
cruiting value of these features which is the con- 
cern of this study, but also on their retention 
value. It also depends on accurate costing of 
these benefits in terms of the portion of the total 
employee group for which each feature has value 
and on the extent of the benefits. The evidence 
to date suggests that the utility of employee 
benefits is not related in any simple way to the 
cost of the benefits and that psychological scal- 
ing methods offer a way of determining the opti- 
mum use of the benefit dollar. 





AS A MAN GROWS OLDER... 


He values the voice of experience more 
and the voice of prophecy less. 
He finds more of life’s wealth in the com- 
mon pleasures—home, health, children. 
He thinks more about worth of men and 
less about their wealth. 
He boasts less and boosts more. 
He hurries less, and usually makes more 
progress. 
He esteems the friendship of God a little 
higher. 

—Roy L. Smith 











Two management consultants discuss “soft” and “hard” human relations as practiced by top 
management and come up with a new—and perhaps “meverick”—principle. 





The Executive Contract Principle: 


An Analogy 


RE TOP executives too “soft” in dealing with 

the people under them? Would a tough, 

hard approach get better results? A number of 

thoughtful speakers and writers in the past year 

have been asking such questions. Generally 

speaking, their answers (as English parliamen- 
tarians put it) are “in the affirmative.” 

Our own ideas on this were pretty well ex- 
pressed over a year ago in one of our bulletins 
(Men & Management #89) headed “Pianissimo: 
Happiness-Oriented Human Relations. Fortis- 
simo: Accountability-Oriented Human _ Rela- 
tions.” To quote briefly: 

“You say that a company has to be ‘human’ 
in its treatment of employees. But in a too- 
zealous effort to win and keep the friendship of 
their people, are many managers actually let- 
ting themselves and their people down by not 
demanding that they give their best? Business is 
not a popularity contest. . . Are you sure that 
your people wouldn’t respect you just as much 
—or even more — and be just as happy on the 
job, if you were a little more business-like with 
them ... set up a few standards . . . and insisted 
that they toe the job-performance line?” 


A Matter of Attitudes 


In our consulting contacts with hundreds of 
top executives we have found that their ideas 
of what is fair and just do not differ materially 
from the ideas of their subordinates. Both the 
bosses and their men know quite well that their 
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SUCCESS their very business life — depends on 
getting a job done. 

Where there seems to be a conflict between 
the “soft” and the “hard” in relationships on 
the job, we believe the trouble can generally be 
traced to one of two sources: 

1. Either there is an absence of clearly 

defined goals toward which each indi 

vidual should be working — under lead- 

ers determined to reach these goals — 

2. Or communication of the goals estab- 

lished for each job, and of the working 

principles which both the managers 
and their people accept as fair and just, 

is feeble or non-existent. 

When either of these elements is missing or 
ineffectual, you're apt to find stop-gap person 
nel adjustments and evasive tactics instead of 
sound job-oriented relationships. Managers are 
tempted to “get tough” to cover up deficiencies 
and try to bluster their way through. 


A Maverick Idea? 


An article in the June 1960 issue of Person- 
NEL JourNAL is entitled “Wanted Now: A Per- 
sonnel Maverick.” The writer deplores follow 
the-leader tactics and the seeming lack of imag- 
ination in the personnel field. We don’t know; 
maybe the notion we are about to present quali- 
fies us for the maverick role. Some may think 
it so screwy as hardly to deserve a second 
thought. But in our estimation it would go far 
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to resolve the “soft” or “hard” impasse — by 
keeping the full attention of management riv- 
eted on doing a job. 

Here's the idea—To have every manage- 
ment man, from the president down, conduct 
himself as though under contract to deliver cer- 
tain specified end-results. 

Every man has his boss to whom he reports: 
the president himself has his chairman and 
board of directors. Let each boss and man agree 
on the terms of the man’s “contract” — what it is 
that he is to deliver, in what time, in what 
amount, of what quality. Let each boss ride 
herd on each of his high-level subordinates, to 
see that the terms of the contract are fulfilled. 

Any contract, of course, must be specific as 
to the obligations assumed under it. To make 
this employee “contract” specific, we recommend 
that job descriptions, of the sort which empha- 
size the make-or-break elements of the jobs, be 
used as a basis for contract understanding and 
communication on the part of both boss and 
man. 

This pseudo-contract arrangement between 
a boss and his subordinate is not intended to be 
“restrictive” in any way. It is to be hoped that 
the man will perform his job (deliver the end- 
results stipulated in his job description) beyond 
its bare minimum requirements, and thus put 
himself in line for bigger and better jobs and 
more rewarding “contracts.” 

In passing, let us emphasize again that in 
the foregoing and in what follows we are refer- 
ring only to people of the executive and man- 
agement group, the key people whose delivery 
matters most to their departments and to the 
company as a whole. 


Get Tough in Demanding Goal Achievement 


What we have been saying is that, if man- 
agement as a matter of self-preservation must 
move from “soft” to “tough,” the toughness 
should spring from strong job-centered manage- 
ment and not from lessened regard for the dig- 


nity of man or for sound human relations prac- 
tices. 
If we must get tough (as the present writers 


think we must) let's be tough in demanding a 
full day’s work for a day’s pay, in insisting on 
all-out effort to reach the goals set forth in job 
description “contracts,” rather than in our per- 
sonal relationships. 

The more you think about the contract idea 
as a means for beefing up management and 
communicating what is expected of each mem- 
ber of the management team, the more logical 
it seems. 

Basically, a contract is nothing more nor 
less than an agreement between buyer and seller, 
the one to deliver specified goods or services, the 
other to pay an agreed price. 

As a supplier, I am prepared to deliver cer- 
tain services which you, the employer, need to 
accomplish certain aims of greater or lesser im- 
portance. By signing on to do the job for you, 
for payments at intervals as the work progresses, 
haven't I undertaken an obligation just as bind- 
ing as though it were written down in a contract 
full of whereases and what-nots? 


The President's Position on Contracts 


Suppose you are president of your company. 
You have a purchasing agent who negotiates 
hundreds and thousands of contracts with out- 
side suppliers for all kinds of goods and services. 

Would you put up with it for a day if you 
discovered that the man kept no record of the 
terms of his many contracts, and had no system 
to see to it that he got what he paid for? 

Would you be willing to take his unsup- 
ported word for it, based on memory and quick 
spot checks, that all contractors are delivering 
according to specification and that you needn't 
bother your head about it? 

Not on your life, you wouldn't! You would 
take hold of that situation in a hurry. 

The same principle applies when you con- 
tract to have a major job, such as remodeling or 
painting, done at home. You have it definitely 
understood what is to be “delivered,” within 
what time limit, meeting what standards — and 
see to it that you get what you pay for. Here 
there’s no question of being either “soft” or 
“hard” in dealing with the contractor. You are 
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simply following the dictates of good business 
practice. 

What is there in an employee relationship 
that precludes the application of the same prin- 
ciple? Is the president (or the executive vice 
president, department head, or other high ex- 
ecutive) afraid that it will make him unpopular 
with this people if he insists that they do the job 
and get the results that they are paid for? 

Considering his accountability for company 
profits and progress, and even for its very sur- 
vival, doesn’t he feel that failure to get a job 
done is too great a price to pay for universal 
popularity with his people? 

To whom is the president's greater obliga- 
tion — to the man who is not up to his job and 
should be transferred or let out, or to the owners 
of the business who look to him for results? 


If a Man Is Not Delivering 
Something Must Be Done 


Not for a minute do we mean to imply that 
letting a manager go is the only recourse when 
it is found that he is not delivering in full under 
the terms of his “contract.” What we are saying 
is that something should be done—some action 
should be taken —before irreparable harm is 
done. 

Since the top man, the president, cannot 
escape the ultimate accountability for failure 
anywhere along the line, it is he who must see 
that the action is taken. 

What is done in any particular instance 
will, of course, depend on the circumstances. 

Discussion of the job — its objectives 

and the importance of achieving them — 

may be enough to get the man back 
onto the track. 

Courses of training may be indicated. 

A bit of extra help to boost the man 

over a hump could be what he needs. 

In some cases it may be necessary to 

reorganize the job (renegotiate the 

terms of the contract) to fit the man’s 
capacity to deliver. 

There are other possibilities. Only in ex- 


treme cases should it be necessary for the good 
of the department or company to cancel the 
man’s “contract” and bring in a new “contrac- 
tor” to do the job. 


But Get the Facts Before Acting 


Nor do we mean that there may not be ex- 
tenuating circumstances in a particular case. 
You don’t hold your house painter to his con- 
tractual schedule if a long spell of foul weather 
knocks his plans galley-west. Similarly you can’t 
hold your employee-contractor responsible when 
circumstances beyond his control prevent the 
attainment of his prime objectives. 

Contractors are dependent on one another's 
delivery. Smith cannot expect to win through 
to his ultimate goals unless Brown comes 
through in his supporting role. In the same 
way, Smith's boss is dependent on Smith's per- 
formance for accomplishment of his own ac- 
countabilities. 

Thus, before you decide that an individual 
employee-contractor is hopelessly remiss, you'd 
better look into his section's inter-accountabili- 
ties and make sure that he’s getting the needed 
support from his fellow “contractors.” 


Horrible Examples of the “Soft” Approach 


In discussing this pseudo-contract idea with 
top executives we have run across several inter- 
esting reasons why “it won't work” in special 
instances. While admitting that they must as- 
sume the final accountability for failing to get 
full delivery from their people, they were ready 
with rationalizations for delay. 

One president said that he had inherited a 
bad situation. This strikes us as an excuse rather 
than a valid reason. If your purchasing agent 
has a contractor who continually fails to meet 
contract specifications, is the P.A. obliged to con- 
tinue to do business with him because his prede- 
cessor did? 

A high executive said he couldn't replace a 
mediocre performer because no subordinate of 
this man was capable of moving up. And he felt 
that he couldn’t bring someone in from the out- 


(Continued on page 391) 





Important Harper books for executives 


The Story of 
Pitney-Bowes 
By WILLIAM CAHN 


An unusual company with an un- 
usual kind of history emerges 
from this story of Pitney-Bowes, 
which developed the postage 
meter—used for nearly half this 
country’s mail—-and which has 
made significant contributions to 
our industrial history. “Here is 
a model for a civilized industry 
within a civilized open society.” — 
Sruart Cnase. 12 pages of 
photos. $4.50 


The New Science of 
Management Decision 


By HERBERT A. SIMON 


A terrain map of the revolution 
now being shaped by new instru- 
ments of management, this is a 
concise outline of present uses 
and future potentials of elec- 
tronic devices—in the area of 
executive judgment. $2.50 


The Scientist in 
American Industry 
By SIMON MARCSON 


“Indicates considerable strain in industrial lab- 
oratories because scientists and business men 
often have different goals . . . points out some 
useful steps toward easing the problem.”—N. Y. 
Times Editorial. “Required reading.”—-Smr Hucu 
Taytor in American Scientist. 


Employee 
Communications 
in Action 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB 
and MARG SAMMONS 


Two experienced consultants 
show how management can de- 
velop an effective company com- 
munications program, building 
mutual ing and coop- 
eration within the company and 

its relations with 
the community at large. $5.75 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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$3.50 


Automation: 


its Impect on Business 
: and People 
By WALTER BUCKINGHAM 


A thoughtful investigation for the 
layman of the effects of automa- 
tion on management theory and 
personnel practices, of the social 
implications for education, leisure 
time, and cultural progress — 
what automation will do for or 


to you. $4.50 


New York 





As You Were Saying— 


WHAT CONSTITUTES 
EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 


pwarD Peters, for the past twelve years a 

labor conciliator for the State of California 
and author of two books on collective bargain- 
ing, sent us some comments on employee loyalty 
that may startle people who have never critically 
analyzed their own conceptions of the subject. 
He says: 

In some respects, disloyalty is easier to define 
and put your finger on than loyalty. Everyone will 
agree that when an employee steals tools or other 
company property, or gives company secrets away 
to competitors, or slanders the company to outsiders, 
that he is committing flagrant acts of disloyalty. 

But no such unanimity of opinion exists on 
what constitutes employee loyalty. There is a con- 
cept of loyalty, however nicely it is phrased, which 
expects the employee to give up his daydreams of 
finding a better job elsewhere; he must stay in a 
rut, accept docilely the bad with the good, and do 
most everything the boss asks him to do. Often, 
this so-called loyalty is an acknowledgement by an 
employee that he is getting old and has come to ac- 
cept his limitations, or that he has been “house- 
broken” by the company in much the same manner 
as a henpecked husband is domesticated by his wife. 

Surprisingly, “organization man” concepts of 
employee loyalty are as rigidly applied to blue collar 
employees as they are to white collar employees. 
Even in a union shop, independent attitudes dis- 
played by production workers as well as outright 
Opposition to management policy is often regarded 
as disloyalty. The thought never occurs to many 
supervisors that it is possible to have strong attach- 
ments to a company, and yet dislike the employer. 

I worked in a big manufacturing plant for years 
where a large number of employees, probably a 
majority, had no use for the President and founder 
of the outfit. They respected his ability, but he gave 
the impression of being cold and aloof, and some- 
thing of a playboy in his personal life. On a sultry 
July afternoon, he’d usher a group of glamorously 


attired starlets along assembly lines of hot, sweaty, 
bedraggled women, who were ready to murder 
them. Despite the antagonism to him and many 
of the supervisors, we liked working for the com- 
pany and were proud of the product. 

The working force of a company has a life of 
its Own, just as separate and distinct from managerial 
life as are the lives of Army enlisted men from their 
officers. To carry the parallel a bit further, it is 
not uncommon for professional soldiers to curse 
the officers and grouse about the army they love. 

Relationships and personal associations at the 
workplace are the chief determinants of employee 
loyalty. One aspect of the bond of fellowship be- 
tween employees is a general griping about manage- 
ment, usually referred to as “they.” Such griping 
has baffled many a supervisor, who will ask about 
a particular employee: “If he thinks the company is 
so bad, why the dickens doesn’t he quit?” 

The employee doesn’t quit because he likes the 
job, and part of the enjoyment of that job is griping 
about management. Pride of workmanship is a 
much stronger influence on employee loyalty than 
is resentment of management. 

Blue collar workers, especially, do not regard 
management as the best custodian of their self-inter- 
est in determining how much of a share they 
should receive from the proceeds of the business 
The worker trades his labor for the highest possible 
pric eS. 

Not too long ago, I mediated an employer in 
a bind because he had borrowed a large sum of 
money for expanded plant facilities and new equip 
ment. He asked the negotiating union for relief 
from an industry wage pattern of 10¢. One em 
ployee, who liked the company enough to have 
stayed there for twenty years, said flatly: “Nothing 
doing. We'd give him a break if we thought he was 
going under, but we're not going to tighten our 
belts just to make life easier for him. He doesn’t 
give us more than the industry pattern when the 
going is good, so why should we take less than the 
industry pattern when the going is rough?” 

I think this fellow articulated the major reason 
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why workers who are deeply attached to a company 
and otherwise loyal will, in matters of their own 
self-interest, strike that company at the drop of a 
hat. One evidence that management is beginning to 
understand this dual aspect of employee loyalty is 
the increasing number of strikebound companies 
that serve coffee and sandwiches to the pickets. 
Contrary to some opinions, these offerings are not 
mere public relations gimmicks. They are good 
will gestures by companies that are seriously con- 
cerned with retaining employee loyalty after the 
strike is over. 


THE COMPLETE EMPLOYEE 


N THE JUNE PERSONNEL JOURNAL, we reviewed 
I a small book, “The Complete Employee” by 
Robert Adams. In his 2000 word vocabulary of 
terms describing various aspects of personality, 
an original mind was exposed which the edito- 
rial staff thought would be interesting to explore 
further. Here are some of the highlights from 


our interview with this ingenious Yankee. 


We found his interest in words and definitions 
had begun in childhood when a Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary and Roget's Thesaurus were 
always at hand in the dining room and anagrams 
and other word games were part of the family fun. 

Although his interest in electricity which began 
from his reading became his profession, his love of 
analyzing words inspired him to a rating plan for 
employees when he found himself in charge of the 
Providence office of the General Electric Company. 
Devised in 1926, Mr. Adams’ rating plan with modi- 
fications is still in use in the General Electric Com- 
pany. His love of golf and his analytical mind, also 
brought forth a book “Timing Your Golf Swing” 
which includes a phonograph record to assist in the 
practice needed for this method. 

While doing a full-time job in the Sales Divi- 
sion for G.E. his interest in words describing per- 
sonality led him to the study of psychology, and 
throughout his life he has continued to build up his 
collection of words related to human behavior, 
which now amounts to 17,000, and from which the 
2000 words in his small book were chosen. 

We went to see him, thinking to question him 
on how to plan for a successful retirement and after 
an entertaining two hours when we tried to sum up 
our impressions and told him of our intention, he 


disappeared into his top floor study and brought out 
the following which he had written in 1957 after 
he had been retired for ten years. 


Retirement Desiderata’ 


Regardless of hobbies, the retired man needs at 
least one interest of a serious constructive nature. 
To be most satisfying, that interest should: 
. Accord with his psysique 
. Provide an outlet for some creative urge 
. Make use of some special skill or knowledge 
. Expand his horizon and build prestige 
. Help others, directly or indirectly 
. Promise a financial return 
There is probably much more to tell about 
our “friend” but his quotation from Cowper's “Re- 
tirement” seems a fitting conclusion. 
“Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 
But not to manage keisure with a grace; 
Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 


1 Suggested by: Retirement, Gifford R. Hart, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1957, page 82. 
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MANAGEMENT By System. By Richard F. Neu- 
schel. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York 1960; 359 pages, $7.95. 


This is the second edition of a book previ- 
ously published with the title, “Streamlining 
Business Procedures.” In the ten years during 
which the first edition provided practical guid- 
ance to those concerned with methods, proced- 
ures and systems, these functions have increased 
in size and importance. This new edition offers 
practical steps to control the spiraling costs of 
paper work. The author outlines compelling 
reasons for changing and improving procedures. 

The contents are divided into four main 
parts. In the first part, the case for a “systematic 
ordering of operations” is presented, and basic 
terms are defined. In the second part, the 
author deals with those factors which are funda- 
mental to the success of a procedures improve- 
ment program, ¢.g. the organization of the pro- 
gram, establishment of support from bottom up 
and from the top down, the administration of 
the effort, the overcoming of obstacles and others. 
In the third part, the writer places emphasis on 
the analysis of procedures and improvement of 
techniques. With the aid of charting and block 
diagraming techniques, he explains how to initi- 
ate and gather facts for a procedures study. The 
essentials of a good management report, feasi- 
bility and explorational studies re the applica- 
bility of Electronic Data Processing and possible 
developments into an integrated system are 
presented. In the fourth part, he describes the 
final phase whereby the new procedure is intro- 
duced to the staff and implemented. 

The techniques are explained clearly and in 
a form that provides a guide for the staff special- 
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ist who wishes to adapt them to his own prob- 
lems and circumstances. This methodical, factual 
and occasionally text-book manner of presenta- 
tion may be helpful to the practitioner; for the 
generalist it makes the book more difficult but 
the effort required can be rewarding. 

The book does not emphasize semantics, 
but in order to provide better understanding, 
working definitions are given whenever they can 
help to clarify the subject at hand. Pages 9-10, 
for example, distinguish clearly and succinctly 
what are involved in the terms: “clerical 
methods,” “procedures” and “systems.” The 
wholly-new chapters “Exploring the Applicabil- 
ity of Electronic Data Processing” and “Develop- 
ing Integrated Data Processing Applications” 
show clearly the meanings and uses of E. D. P. 
and I. D. P. 

One other new chapter, “Strengthening Man- 
agement Reports” is a plea for fewer and better 
reports. Here, as elsewhere, the author asks the 
significant question, “Is the benefit produced by 
the activity greater than its cost?” A step-by-step 
program can ensure that the best kinds of infor- 
mation are supplied at the right time. 

Richard Neuschel has here demonstrated an 
intimate knowledge of his subject on both the 
practical and theoretical sides. The book is a 
handy reference work and a practical guide to 
those interested in methods, procedures and 
systems. 

Like Alfred Lord Tennyson, Richard Neu- 
schel must certainly believe: 

“The old order changeth, yielding place 

to new... 

Lest one good custom should corrupt 

the world.” 


Davw N. S. Rosertson 
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Tue New Science or Manacement Decision. By 
Herbert A. Simon. Harper & Bros., New York. 
1960. 50 pp. §2.50. 

It is a polemical issue whether the use of in- 
animate decision making devices constitute “The 
New Science of Management Decision” as the 
title of this terse volume suggests. Nonetheless, 
it cannot be denied electronic computors and 
their attendant innovations shall play a growing 
albeit ancillary role in assisting man in his deci- 
sion making endeavors. 

The advent of computors has already materi- 
ally effected savings in man hours and costs in 
the unerring performance of tasks of a repetitive 
nature. Many onerous, detailed and boring 
human chores can now be performed in a literal 
twinkling of the eye by a happy-humming ma- 
chine or system. This is a state of present fact, 
and Simon views this as only the beginning of 
things to come. 

According to the author decision making 
(or managing) consists of 3 phases: finding 
occasions for making a decision (intelligence) ; 
finding possible courses of action (design); and 
choosing among courses of action (choice). 
These skills are learnable and trainable ones. In 
the end, of course, decision making can be 
viewed as a continuum with programmed de- 
cision making at one pole and nonprogrammed 
decisions at the other. Programmed decisions, 
simply stated, are routine and structured where- 
as nonprogrammed decisions are nonroutine and 
unstructured. A program then is “a detailed 
prescription or strategy that governs the sequence 
of responses of a system to a complex task en- 
vironment.” It therefore becomes a self-evident 
truth that no program is any better than its pro- 
grammer! 

At the fulcrum of this taut presentation is a 
four-fold table from which the decision making 
process as it pertains to management and the 
organization and its implications is analyzed. 
Among the conclusions that can be extracted 
from this discussion are: (1) there is inadequate 
knowledge of the processes involved in decision 
making; (2) there is no indication-that the appli- 
cation of mathematical techniques will cover the 


whole of management decision making; (3) 
there is“... at the level of detail represented by 
elementary information processes . . .” the reality 
that programs can be evolved whereby a com- 
putor can simulate the human problem-solving 
process; (4) there is a good chance that in an- 
other decade we shall be able to have a theoreti- 
cal comprehension of the problem-solving proc- 
ess; (5) there is the likelihood that in another 
20 years man will be less concerned with per- 
forming the day to day work of the organization 
and be more concerned with maintaining the 
system that is doing the work. 

Both the face and pace of the business milieu 
is certain to change in the light of this new 
technology, and the author is high on the future 
of automating decision making tasks. Whether 
his vision is accurate in toto or even in part, 
one cannot argue with the fact the interrelation 
ship, if not the interdependency, of the man- 
machine system is destined to coalesce. 

B. J. Sreaorr 


Work Improvement. By Guy C. Close, Jr. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1960. 388 pp. 
$7.75. 

The author of this book is an industrial engi- 
neer and instructor active in supervisory training 
at the junior-college level in California. He de- 


fines work improvement as “an organized ap- 


proach for solving work problems and reducing 
costs through the use of systematic analysis and 
higher common sense.” The latter “is a matter 
of good judgment” and the former, systematic 
analysis, includes the thought processes and tools 
usually associated with the scientific management 
movement or the field of work simplification. 
The book consists of defining the organized ap- 
proach to work improvement and describing 
such tools as process or flow charts, work dis- 
tribution analysis, work sampling, operation 
charts, time balancing, multiple activity charts, 
motion economy, creative thinking, suggestion 
plans, and office practices improvements. There 
is also a discussion of motivational problems in 
installing work improvements. In addition, sev- 
eral general background chapters are provided. 
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The book is a very suitable text for foremen 
or supervisors who have had little or no profes- 
sional management training and are undertak- 
ing such study at a two-year technical institute 
or junior college. The professionally trained man- 
ager wishing a review of the field presented 
succinctly between two covers would find three 
or four hours spent perusing this book as a 
worthwhile investment of his time. For individ- 
uals wishing more than an introduction or 
review, it would be necessary to consult a num- 
ber of advanced texts in some of the fields 
mentioned above as being covered in the book. 

As is the case with most books in the broad 
ficld of industrial management, this one has its 
weaknesses and strengths. For example, the au- 
thor is obviously not an historian, economist, 
psychologist, or academic researcher and tends 
toward oversimplification when dealing with 
social science concepts and incompleteness when 
tracing historical trends. On the other hand, the 
author is well informed in manufacturing proc- 
esses and industrial engineering and is able to 
draw upon a wealth of supportive examples 
when discussing multiple activity charting or 
the steps in making a work sampling study. In 
addition, he is conversant with such newer man- 
agerial techniques as creative problem-solving, 


brainstorming, and suggestion plans and pro- 
vides competent summaries of these fields. 


In short, this book contains a well organized, 
integrated presentation of the subject which 
could be used to advantage in the instruction of 
supervisors at the junior-college level or possibly 
as a text in an industrial training program. 
Throughout a careful delineation is made be- 
tween what a supervisor should know about a 
given topic and what a professional staff analyst 
would be expected to know. Unfortunately, the 
chapter-end bibliographies are too brief and foot- 
notes are almost nonexistent (although many 
authors and persons whose names are familiar in 
management circles are quoted in the chapters). 
But by and large this book should meet the needs 
of the trainees toward whom it is oriented. 


Tuomas H. Parren, Jr. 


CuricaL INFERENCE AND Cocnitive THEORY. 
By Theodore R. Sarbin, Ronald Taft and Daniel 
E. Bailey. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 


New York, 1960. viii + 293 pages. $5.50. 


The fields of perception and role playing are 
among the more intriguing challenges to psy- 
chologists of the twentieth century. Clinical 
Inference and Cognitive Theory fits in with the 
above categories and will certainly warm the 
hearts of ardent students in the areas. 


What the authors are aiming at here is to 
locate, identify and define the process of clinical 
inference with the purpose of answering such 
questions as: How does the behavior analyst 
proceed from raw data to refined inferences? 
How does the behavior analyst form a diagnosis, 
form an evaluation or create a description of 
another person? 

These clinical inferences have important 
meanings for industry and personnel work. The 
ability to make approximately accurate inferences 
from the probabilities of scientific data have im- 
portant here and now, dollars and cents mean- 
ings en the firing line of business. 


It seems to me however that only those peo- 
ple in personnel and industrial work who have 
a refined and sophisticated kind of training in 
research and psychology can benefit fully from 
this contribution. Be that as it may, this book 
has plenty of meat and fat for the hungry and 
the lean who are yearning for more know-how 
in personnel work. 


Artuur Lerner, Px.D. 


Human Varues Wuere Prope Worx. By 
Thomas G. Spates. New York, Harper & Bros. 
1960. 246 pages. $4.50. 

Professor Thomas Spates has written an im- 
portant book. It should be of special interest to 
line and personnel executives of all types of 
organizations, to students and teachers studying 
human problems of organizations, and to lead- 
ers of trade unions. 

In my opinion, the most important message 
and the underlying theme is the enhancement 
of human values where people work. Spates 
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deeply believes in self-respect, the dignity of the 
individual, integrity, and high quality leadership 
which he calls “administrative intelligence.” Ad- 
ministrative intelligence is defined as the “knowl- 
edge, the skills, and the attitudes applied to help 
in the growth of individual personalities; to 
satisfy not only their material but also their non- 
economic and spiritual needs; to maintain mu- 
tually satisfying interpersonal relations among 
the members of each organizational group; to 
achieve the proper purposes of an organization 
by, through, and with its people.” This is a 
large order and Professor Spates knows that we 
are a long way off from the goal of being ad- 
ministratively intelligent. As a first step he pro- 
poses the establishment of a council of learned 
men on “Curriculum for Administrative Intelli- 
gence,” to develop a curriculum that encourages 
the development of superior administrative in- 
telligence. 

Professor Spates supports his case for the 
importance of administrative intelligence by 
presenting many illustrations where manage- 
ment, unions, and government Lave violated the 
basic values implied in administrative intelli- 
gence to the detriment of all concerned. 

The book begins with Professor Spates’ se- 
lection of twenty-nine “pioneering heroes” who 
have played a significant role in the enhance- 
ment of human values in business administra- 
tion, who have shown a very high sense of in- 
tegrity (ic. sticking to and being their values 
under stress and pressure), and who have shown 
a high degree of self-motivation, and commit- 
ment. 

In two interesting chapters entitled “How 
I Got This Way” and “Background for Per- 
spective” one will find an unusually informative, 
spirited, but warm discussion of the beginnings 
of American personnel administration and the 
milieu in which it had to develop. This is capped 
by a chapter which describes some of the great 
advances made in personnel administration over 
a forty-five year period. In another provocative 
chapter Spates suggests that big government and 
big labor at times have shown serious disregard 
for basic human values and have abused their 


power as did the American business tycoons 
earlier in our history. He takes management 
to task when they have not remained faithful to 
their basic values and lauds them for their re- 
cent interest in self examination and self devel- 
opment as manifested in executive development 
programs. Spates also provides some thought 
provoking suggestions as to how these programs 
may be improved. 

Along with providing a capsule history of 
American personnel administration, Professor 
Spates also looks forward to show the reader 
some of the positive influences that the behavior- 
al science research will tend to have in the future 
in reshaping and redefining the role of the ad- 
ministrator. He also advises us that the primary 
function of modern personnel administration is 
not simply to fight unionism and that collective 
action can help to achieve and maintain many 
of the objectives of sound personnel administra- 
tion. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize that 
the book focuses on basic values and argues for 
a managerial ethic rather than a set of gimmicks 
and gadgets. In this connection it is difficult to 
understand why the publishers saw fit to adver 
tise the book as a “guide” to “high morale and 
maximum efficiency.” Indeed one might be ap- 
palled because anyone who knows Thomas 
Spates knows that he is a man whe has pio- 
neered and fought for the importance of basic 
human values and not skin surfaced programs 
I believe that if the twenty-nine pioneers and 
heroes nominated at the outset of the book were 
to meet they would enthusiastically and unani- 
mously nominate Thomas G. Spates, executive 
and educator to that distinguished position of 
a pioneer, a hero, and an active protagonist for 
“Human Values Where People Work.” 


Curis Arcyris 


CHALLENGES To ArpiTraTion. Edited by Jean T. 
McKelvey. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1960. 188 pps. $6.50. 


Seventh in a series which reports the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meetings of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators, Challenges to Arbitra- 
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tion covers the thirteenth annual meeting held 
in January, 1960. 

From the four corners of the book, I 
gathered that art’ ators have problems, too, and 
that they are concerned with more than simple 
writs of certiorari and conditions precedent. It 
surprised me to read that in this age of striving 
for professionalism, even the arbitrators—most 
of whom are cither lawyers or professors—are 
wondering whether arbitration can be referred 
to as a “profession.” Professor William N. 
Loucks of Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania presented a paper which concludes that 
such professional status has not been attained, 
and that a sense of dedication to the role arbitra- 
tion should properly play in industrial life is the 
first essential step in professionalization. 

The book contains an interesting section on 
the arbitration of disputes over sub-contracting, 
with Arbitrators Donald A. Crawford and Mark 
L. Kahn as discussants. This should prove of 
great value to those who are concerned with the 
impact of the Supreme Court decision in Steel- 
workers vs. Warrior & Gulf Navigation Com- 
pany (34 LA 561), and to those who operate 
within the confines of a labor contract that is 
silent with respect to management rights. 

Dr. George W. Taylor's remarks, in a col- 
loquium entitled “Making Arbitration Work,” 
should bring the proponents of voluntaryism in 
collective bargaining to their feet cheering. Long 
a foe of compulsory arbitration (as are most of 
the members of the National Academy), Dr. 
Taylor believes that the nature of the arbitration 
process is fashioned not by arbitrators but by the 
kind of collective bargaining atmosphere that 
exists in a particular organization. 

There are other interesting subjects covered, 
including the perennial soul-searching on ethical 
practices, which generally absorbs interest of all 
parties when the costs of arbitration, delays, and 
ponderous awards are sprinkled generously with 
the pearls of wisdom of equally reasonable men. 
It is to the credit of the National Academy that 
it permits these problems to be frankly admitted 
and aired, without caprice, whim, arbitrariness, 
or discrimination. 


Challenges to Arbitration should prove of 
value to practitioners in the field of labor rela- 
tions. It is well presented under the capable 
editorship of Professor Jean T. McKelvey of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 

James L. Centner 


About Psychological Testing 
(Continued from page 355) 


are that personnel directors are less naive than 
executives in other company areas. 

A further problem has to do with the size 
of the group of applicants and the percentage of 
applicants which must be hired. For example, 
if there are only 80 applicants and 230 job open- 
ings, it may be necessary to employ almost all of 
the applicants. On the other hand, if there are 
50 applicants and one job opening, there is justi- 
fication for being much more selective. A test 
with a much lower validity coefficient can be 
utilized in the latter case than in a situation 
where only a few applicants are to be rejected. 

And finally, there is the problem of test re- 
sults becoming substitutes for management judg- 
ment. This is a problem which is not restricted 
to psychological testing, but is a problem in the 
use of any managerial tool, including merit rat- 
ing and job evaluation. There is always the 
danger that these tools will tempt the executive 
into letting the instrument make his decision for 
him. Test results should be used as only one 
factor in the decision-making process. That is, in 
connection with employment, in evaluation of 
employees for promotion potential, and in a 
counseling situation, tests results are only one 
dimension which should be considered. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Testing can be a very useful tool in manage- 
rial decision-making, but the executive must be 
aware of the many technical, administrative, and 
ethical problems involved. In any testing pro- 
gram, there is no substitute for joint planning 
and cooperation by the “knowledgeable” execu- 
tive and the psychologist. 








Personnel Research 


Use or THE Epwarps Personat PRerereNce 
SCHEDULE IN THE SELECTION OF SALESMEN. By 
Wayne K. Kirchner, Marvin D. Dunnette, and 
Nancy Mousley, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 
3, No. 4, Winter, 1960, 421-424. 

The writers attempted a study with the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (Ed- 
wards, 1959) in order to ascertain the value of 
the instrument in selecting salesmen and to pro- 
vide some data about the possibilities of faking 
results. Three hundred and sixty-two sales ap- 
plicants in a large midwestern industrial firm 
were administered the EPPS and the mean scores 
and standard deviations of the sixteen scales were 
computed. The group tested comprised about 
50% of this company’s sales applicants during 
1958 and is presumed to be a fairly representative 
group. Over 90% had attended or graduated 
from college. 

The means and standard deviations were 
then compared to similar indices on Edward's 
original norm group, 760 college males. The 
results indicate that 14 of 16 scales delivered 
mean differences significant at the .o1 level, a 
definite differences in their EPPS responses. As 
11 of the 16 standard deviations were higher for 
the original norm group, it would appear that 
the industrial sample was more homogencous. 

At this point, the research seems to fail to 
prove anything. The one conclusion drawn is 
that: “College-educated males applying for sales 
jobs are significantly different, on the average, 
on the EPPS from a normative sample of college 
males attending college. The difference is mainly 
one of ‘looking better’ on the EPPS.” The in- 
ference is that the industrial sales group scores 
higher where they feel they ought to score higher 
to get a sales job. This would seem to require 
a great deal of insight on the part of a large 
number of individuals, most of whom, we pre- 
sume, are inexperienced in the sales field. At the 
time this study was made, sufficient employment 
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was available so that few people who did not 
care particularly for a sales job would have ap- 
plied. Also, it is not probable that a large pro- 
portion of a college male population would care 
so much for sales opportunities. Thirdly, the 
original group was not applying for a job, and 
in addition, it would be expected that some 
screening of applicants would occur previous to 
the testing. We should be more inclined to feel 
that Edwards has a usable instrument which 
may be refined for even better prediction. Proof 
of faking might be better obtained by comparing 
two college groups or two industrial groups 
where differences in introduction or administra- 
tion might provide opportunity for discrimina- 
tion. 


Comparison of THe Vatiprries of Tratr anp 
Prorite Meruops or Scorinc a Personarity Test 
ror SatesMEeN. By J. L. Hughes, International 
Business Machines Corporation. Engineering and 
Industrial Psychology, Vol. 2, No. 1, Spring, 
1960, 1-7. 

This research tests the hypothesis that some 
type of personality test profile is more valid for a 
given job in an industrial situation than any of 
the individual personality trait sub-scores in the 
test profile. The Gordon Personal Profile (GPP) 
was administered to men beginning a four-weeks 
training course in data processing sales, and the 
instructor’s overall evaluation of each man’s 
performance in the course was used as the cri- 
terion. These performance ratings were ranked 
and divided into upper, middle and lower 
groups; the 55 men in the upper third and the 
45 men in the lower third thus became the 
sample used to compare the trait and profile 
methods of scoring the GPP. 

The means of the four trait sub-scores (As- 
cenddncy, Responsibility, Emotional Stability, 
and Sociability) were computed for each of the 
two groups and the significance of the differ- 
ences was tested. None of the differences be- 
tween the means of personality trait sub-scores 
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for the upper and middle thirds was significant 
by t-test at the .05 level. 

A GPP test profile for each man was set up 
by converting each of his four raw trait sub- 
scores into the percentile scores for male college 
students and then ranked, one through four. The 
chi-square for the differences among the four 
groups was significant (p = .025), results which 
tend to prove the validity of the original hypothe- 
sis. 

It was noted that most salesmen in this study 
had a strong tendency to describe themselves 
favorably by their choice of items and that all 
but 18 of the subjects had total GPP scores which 
placed them at the 78th percentile or better. 
Ascendancy was the trait indicating highest posi- 
tive correlation with the criterion and sales 
trainees whose sub-score profiles were highest on 
Responsibility were ranked significantly lower in 
sales class than trainees highest on Ascendancy, 
Emotional Stability, and Sociability. This calls 
to mind the many studies of several personality 
scales in which Ascendancy (or Dominance) has 
tended to be the most highly indicative in selec- 
tion of management personnel. 


Sources oF Variation tN Mawnacers’ Jos Arti- 
tupes. By Roger Harrison, The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company. Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, 
No. 4, Winter, 1960, 425-434. 

Though the purpose of the research reported 
was apparently the company’s desire to investi- 
gate factors of motivation and morale, the author 
expands more greatly on the benefits of the 
method of statistical analysis. The 100-item ques- 
tionnaire analyzed had been developed, used, 
and proven of value in the Company, when this 
present study was made. Seventy-eight of the 
original items were selected from the original 
questionnaire, because of their more universal 
applicability in other plants. This research in- 
volves 186 first and second-level supervisors who 
indicated on a five-point. scale the degree to 
which they favored aspects of their job situation. 
The items were dichotomized for computation of 
tetrachoric correlations, the intercorrelations were 
computed on the IBM 650, and Tryon’s (1958) 


Cumulative Communality Cluster Analysis was 


applied to the intercorrelations. 


The major sources of variation in managers’ 
job attitudes were identified by considering the 
content of the cluster most closely related to each 
factor, and as many major clusters were identi- 
fied as there were factors. The analysis yielded 
eight factors, each of which was identified with 
the cluster most closely related. These clusters 
were: opportunity to advance and accomplish; 
working conditions; non-economic stability and 
security; personal relations with own immediate 
supervisor; compensation—pay and_ benefits; 
communications from top management; work- 
ing relations with other in-plant groups; and 
in-plant standards of operation. 


The value of this report is not so much in 
the results of the study, as the author himself 
points out the similarity of findings with those 
of other researchists, but in the procedure of 
statistical operations, the possibilities of such 
methods for other studies, and the suggestions 
offered for further research. Harrison iterates 
that job attitudes of managers and professional 
people are determined more by opportunities for 
growth, achievement, and responsibility than by 
other aspects of the job. He adds the implication 
that tendencies toward increased centralization 
of decision-making and increased rigidity of pro- 
cedures will lower the job-satisfaction of middle 
and lower levels of management. 


ReLaTiIoNsHip oF Personat History INFrorMa- 
TION TO THE PERFORMANCE OF PropucTiOn SuPER- 
visors. By Howard C. Lockwood, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, California Division, and 
Stuart O. Parsons, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Missiles and Space Division. Engineering 
and Industrial Psychology, Vol. 2, No. 1, Spring, 
1960, 20-26. 


The purpose of this research is chiefly to 
assist in the improved selection of first-line pro- 
duction supervisors. A Personal History Data 
Inventory of 120 multiple-choice items was sub- 
mitted to 284 supervisors or ex-supervisors; and 
a double criterion, ratings by second line super- 
vision and retention in supervision, was used in 
correlation. 
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The Inventory, comprised of 120 multiple 
choice items in four or five categories, explored 
early family life, education, military and work 
experience, voting behavior, marital history, chil- 
dren, residences, personal property, finances, 
traffic experience, health and social life. The 284 
subjects were evenly divided into a standardiza- 
tion and a prediction group to serve in cross- 
validation. Each sub-group was made up of 71 
subjects when the standardization group was 
divided into upper and lower halves on the 
basis of the supervisory ratings. 

Forty-four items were statistically significant 
at the ten per cent level or better in the stand- 
ardization group but only 14 were similarly sig- 
nificant in the prediction group. Only 4 items 
were significant at the one per cent level in both 
groups. The fourteen items significant at the 
10°% level or better were: size of city in which 
you were raised, subject liked least in school, 
evening school or correspondence courses taken 
during the past five years, active military service, 
longest period worked for one employer, age you 
first came to Lockheed to work, eventual posi- 


tive” attitudes into positive ones. 


A sound color slidefilm (47 
frames) in dual non-auto- 
matic and automatic ad- 
vance versions. 

A meeti Leader's Cuide 


tation and to pinpoint the 
meeting to specific 
“attitude” 

A complete set of “atti- 
tude” cards. The slidefilm 
sets the stage, but im- 
provements come when your 
people actually use the les- 
sons learned from the cards 
in their day-to-day applica- 


A Supervisor's Cuide with a 
planned follow-up. 





ICR CORP. ° 


tudes will help people improve them 


selves in their dealings with others. 


YOUR ATTITUDE IS SHOWING has 
a built-in follow-through. It can be used 


ing program or as a refresher in your 
training schedule. It is effective for be 
hind the counter people, field salesmen, 
 , office and plant personne! 


wherever human contact occurs. 


tion you expect to attain at Lockheed, eventual 
top salary you expect to attain, time lived at your 
present address, present state of health, number 
of very close friends, number of professional 
memberships at present, best liked leisure activ- 
ities, frequency of telling jokes. 

The total scores of the 14 items (cach 
weighted 1) correlated with the supervisory rat- 
ings .53 in the standardization group and .54 in 
the prediction group. The respective validity 
coefficients were .51 and .55 with the secondary 
criterion, after a correction was made for course 
grouping. The major areas apparently covered 
by these items were Ambition, Flexibility, Mathe- 
matics, Sociability, and Vigor. There is some 
promise here of further validity studies with 
personality tests for similar groups, as four of 
the five areas have been attempted in previous 
measurements. 





People seldom improve when they have 
no other model but themselves to copy 
after. 


Oliver Goldemit! 





Tattle alviaaauddaasna abal ’ ’ F 
HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A PICTURE OF A AEGATIVE ATTITUDE ? 
THE NEGATIVE ATTITUDE IS MANAGEMENT’S MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
It costs millions of dollars daily in lost production, poor sales, low employee morale and absentee- 
ism! And make no mistake about it, every employee has one or more negative attitudes some of 


the time. YOUR ATTITUDE IS SHOWING is a new, different program designed to turn “nega- 


Here is a completely new program that shows what “Attitudes” look like and how good atti- 


THE PROGRAM 
CONSISTS OF 


HERE ARE A FEW NEGATIVE 
ATTITUDES ILLUSTRATED— 


* What's in it for me? 


* Seniority counts for 
something 


Don't ask me, | just work 


as an integral part of your present train here 


I'm tee good for this job. 
The world owes me « living. 


What's wrong with the old 
system? 

Let him sweat, he's getting 
paid for it. 


He's okay, he just needs 
motivation. 


in fact, 


ORDER TODAY! ONLY $79.50 For The Complete Program 
281 State St. ° 


New London, Conn. 











Across the Editor’s Desk 


People in Personnel 


By Dorothy Bonnell 





Mrs. Adeline L. Jennings has been named to 
the newly created post of director of adminis- 
trative services at Adler Electronics, Inc. of New 
Rochelle, New York, a major supplier of TV 
broadcasting equipment and military communi- 
cations systems. Formerly the firm’s personnel 
manager, Mrs. Jennings, completing ten years of 
service with Adler, is a member of the American 
Management Association and the Westchester 
Personnel Management Association. 





Dr. Lawrence F. Greenberger, a nationally 
known authority in industrial training, has been 
hired by Purdue University and will join the 
staff in the Department of Industrial Education 
at the beginning of the second semester. He is 
leaving a position as chairman of the department 
of management, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 

In making the announcement, Associate 
Dean Dan Cooper of the School of Science, Edu- 
cation, and Humanities, said Professor Green- 
berger’s major responsibility will be conducting 
courses for students majoring in industrial train- 
ing, administering special institutes for training 
personnel, conducting research, and serving as 
sponsor of the student chapter of the American 
Society of Training Directors. 

A graduate of the University of Pittsburgh 
where he received the bachelor of arts, master of 
education, and doctor of philosophy degrees, he 
also attended Harvard University as a recipient 
of an educational commission scholarship. 





William B. Anderson, director of personnel 
of Falstaff Brewing Corporation, St. Louis, has 
been named to the newly-created position of 
director of employee relations, according to an 
announcement by Joseph Griesedieck, president. 
Mr. Anderson who joined Falstaff as personnel 
manager at the brewing firm’s Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, plant in 1947, was promoted to director of 


personnel of the company with headquarters in 
St. Louis two years later. 

A native of Omaha, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 





Albert L. Richard, Jr., has joined Baxter 
Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove, Illinois, in the 
new position of personnel development manager, 
with duties which include college recruiting and 
personnel training. 

Baxter, with its Flint-Eaton, Travenol and 
Hyland Laboratories divisions, manufactures 
pharmaceuticals and equipment for the medical 
profession. Its Wallerstein Company division is 
a leading producer of industrial enzymes. 

Before coming to Baxter, Mr. Richard was 
employment manager for Waste-King Universal 
Corporation of Chicago. He is an industrial 
management graduate of the University of 
Rhode Island. 





B. M. Hines has been appointed director of 
personnel research and development for General 
Foods Corporation, according to an announce- 
ment from A. F. Watters, vice president-person- 
nel services department. 

Mr. Hines, who has been research and prod- 
uct development manager for the Jell-O division 
for the past two years, joined the company in 
1954, and since then he has held a succession of 
increasingly important assignments. He was 
formerly with the Vick Chemical Company as 
vice president and director of a Vick subsidiary. 





Albert H. Daggett, chairman, Gould-Na- 
tional Batteries, Inc., Saint Paul, Minnesota, has 
announced the election of John ]. Regotti to the 
position of vice president—personnel. 

Mr. Regotti, a graduate of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, has been with the company 
for five years, and has had a long and successful 
career in employee relations. Since 1959 he has 
been director of employee and labor relations. 
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Richard B. Blomfield, corporate personnel 
manager, has been made director of personnel 
administration for Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, 
New Jersey, and Lawrence H. Ryan, salary ad- 
ministrator, has been named salary administra- 
tion manager. Edward C. Ruby, training man- 
ager, will also assume the responsibility for cor- 
porate-wide safety programs as training and 
safety manager, and Mark U. Stephens, super- 
visor group insurance, will become employee 
benefit plans manager. 





The appointment of Robert W. Fay as man- 
ager of industrial and public relations for Rea 
Magnet Wire Company, Inc., subsidiary of 
Aluminum Company of America, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has been announced by Allen C. Shel- 
don, Rea executive vice president. 

A chemical engineering graduate of Iowa 
State University, Mr. Fay served in management 
positions with Procter and Gamble and Central 
Soya Company, prior to joining Rea in 1958 as 
manager of manufacturing, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. 





Promotion of James S. Reid, ]r., to executive 
vice president of The Standard Products Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been announced by 
F. R. Valpey, president. Mr. Reid has served 
for the past two years as manager of the com- 
pany’s West Coast Division, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, and is a director of the large automotive 
parts and building products company. He previ- 
ously was director of industria! relations for the 
company for three years. 

Graduated from Harvard in 1948, with 
honors, following service in the Air Force, Mr. 
Reid received a degree from the Harvard Law 
School in 1951, and spent four yeais as a prac- 
ticing attorney in Michigan and Ohio before 
joining Standard Products. 

William H. Clark, president of William H. 
Clark Associates, has been elected Secretary of 
the Association of Executive Recruiting Consul- 
tants, it was announced by J. Francis Canny, 
president of the organization. 





The Association, founded in 1959, consists 
of leading management consulting firms in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, specializing in 
Member firms are en- 
gaged by managements of industrial corporations 


executive recruiting. 


to search for executives whose salaries are in 
the range of $15,000 and up. 

Mr. Clark, a native of New York City, was 
graduated from Yale College and Harvard Law 
School. After several years of law practice with 
Mudge, Stern, Baldwin and Todd, he served in 
the Navy, became house counsel and personnel 
director of Allied Control Company, and then 
joined Price Waterhouse and Co., as a personnel 
specialist. In 1956 he formed William H. Clark 
Associates, specializing in recruiting executives 
for industry. 


Miss Barbara Phinney of Washington, D.C. 
has been appointed director of the personnel de- 
partment of Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., according 
to an announcement by Mrs. Clarence E. Cort- 
ner, interim national executive director. 

Miss Phinney succeeds the late Miss Agnes 
B. Leahy. Since 1943, Miss Phinney has served 
the National Red Cross in a number of capaci- 
ties. From 1956 until her new appointment with 
the Girl Scouts she has been assistant national 
director, Red Cross Service in Military and 
Veterans Hospitals, and special consultant on 
community relations. to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration’s Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Previously, she served as assistant director 
and later, as national director of the Red Cross 
Service in Veterans Hospitals. Her responsi- 
bilities included the direction of the Red Cross 
program in veteran's hospitals across the country 
and supervision of the activities of paid staff 
and 25,000 volunteers. 

Miss Phinney’s interest in Girl Scouting 
began as a member of a Lynn, Mass. troop. 
Following her graduation from Wellesley Col- 
lege, where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
Miss Phinney served as a field director with the 
Cambridge, Mass. Girl Scout Council, and later, 
as an adviser for Girl Scouts of Washington, 
ma < 
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She holds a Masters degree in education 
from George Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and has pursued further graduate work in 
public administration at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


As director of the personnel department of 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., Miss Phinney will be 
responsible for the professional direction of per- 
sonnel services to more than a thousand Girl 
Scout councils nationwide. 


With the Local Associations 





Tre Society oF Personne: ADMINISTRATORS, 
Curcaco, has learned to turn exceutives’ letters 
into an art. Their instructor was champion let- 
ter writer Harold P. McQueen, who has toured 
the country conducting better letter writing 
clinics, the purpose being to help executives and 
sales correspondents write more effective letters. 

Officers of the Society are Frank K. Neid- 
hart, The Michle Co, president; Ralph M. 
Isacksen, The Seeburg Corp., vice president-pro- 
grams; George J. Koppelmeier, Croname, Inc., 
vice president-activities; Kenneth R. Franke, 
Littelfuse, Inc., vice president-admissions; Dor- 
othy Goodman, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Ass'n, secretary; and Phyllis B. Erwin, Field En- 
terprises. Educational Corp., treasurer. 





Tue Rockrorp, I:trwots, Personne: Crus 
recently heard John B. Thorsen, executive vice 
president of Atwood's speak on “Is It True That 
Machine Tools Cause Unemployment?” At an- 
other meeting the Club combined with the 
Blackhawk Personnel Club to hear Professor 
Friedman of the University of Chicago discuss 
FEPC. Mr. Grede, president of J. I. Case, spoke 
at the January meeting. 

The Club arranged a seminar for industrial 
editors in February which was planned by Don 
Trout, Ken Palmer, Alice Sanner, Bob Ripston, 
and Bob Jacobs. 





Tue Paciric Nortuwest Personne Man- 
AGEMENT AssociATION invited comment on the 
question, “Would you advise a college student 
to major in personnel administration?” in the 
Personnel Panorama. N. E. Clark, personnel 
specialist, Standard Oil Co. of B. D. Ltd., and a 
member of the Vancouver Chapter, would dis- 


courage students from majoring in personnel 
administration. Rather, he would suggest majors 
which would equip them for more general fields 
of work. 

Wayne Anderson, safety supervisor, Idaho 
Power Company, said that a personnel major is 
one of the finest majors education can provide. 
If a student, however, is going to take the short- 
term view and expect to go directly into person- 
nel administration, upon graduation, he should 
be advised his chances of success are small. 

James W. Walker, director of personnel, 
General Telephone Company of the Northwest, 
would advise a college student to major in per- 
sonnel administration if he recognizes that it is 
only one leg of a three-legged stool. The other 
two legs are knowing the company and building 
his personal philosophy on the profit motive. In 
other words, yes, young man, major in person- 
nel administration, but if you are going to be 
successful along the way, learn how to help the 
people in your company make money. 





Tue Surver Bay Crus, of the Y. M. C. A. of 
York, Pa., heard Dr. Peter F. Gilbert, a partner 
in Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle, a firm that acts 
as “psychologists to management” speak on 
“Psychology in Industry.” He answered such 
questions as, what is psychology, a psychologist? 
What can psychology do to aid industrial man- 
agers? How can psychology make your job more 
effective? How can psychology help people 
grow? What is the heart of any organization? 
C. Fred Gibbs is the president of the Club. 





Tue MerropourraN PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
or THE Pusiic Personne Association had Len- 
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nox L. Moak, director, Eastern Division, Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, Inc., in Association 
with the Bureau of Municipal Research at a re- 
cent meeting. Mr. Moak is also president of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration. 

His topic was “Administrative Challenge: 
When Will We Learn How to Use the Tools?” 
Mr. Moak, broadening the theme, discussed the 
general field of administration in government, to 
include management planning, personnel man- 
agement, and budget. He raised questions about 
the administrative tools we now have, ¢. g. are 
they effective or do they need revising— do peo- 
ple who use these tools have the ability and 
know how to use them effectively? 

The Association reports that the dinner-table 
discussions initiated this fall have been enthu- 
siastically recieved, and will be continued. Hel- 
ene F. Alexander, is president of the group. 





Tue Torepo Personne: Manacers’ Associa- 
TION, ToLtEpo, Ono, heard Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant and lecturer, General 
Motors Corporation, Topeka, Kansas, talk about 
“How to Develop the Kind of People Who Can 
Succeed in the "6os.” He explained that as we 
move into the decade of the 60s the American 
system of free enterprise is working again— 
working <s it was originally designed, but as it 
had not worked for some thirty years. This 
means that we are again playing under the rules, 
but that two-thirds of all the players never actu- 
ally saw the rules before. This situation repre- 
sents at once the biggest challenge and the 
biggest opportunity for the field of personnel. 

The Association had a panel at another 
meeting on “Are Employee Services Carrying 
Their Weight?” Panel members were William 
Delger, vice president, DeVilbiss Company; 
Lloyd Haney, director, industrial relations, Dana 
Corp., Robert H. Hoge, director, wage and 
salary administration, Owens-Illinios Glass 
Company, and Norman Kirk, president, ToicJo 
Pipe Threading Machine Company. Donald H. 


Russ, executive secretary, Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Toledo, moderated the discussion. 





Tue Inpustriac ReLations AssociaTION OF 
Puraperpnta has had a session on distaff nego- 
tiation. Four members of the profession who are 
actively engaged in the negotiation of contracts 
in their own right negotiated on a union con- 
tract clause proposal covering the broad field of 
automation. Dr. William Gomberg, professor 
of industry at the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, acted as chairman. 

The panel members were: Mary Callahan, 
financial secretary and treasurer of Local 105, a 
member of the executive board of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers, and chairman of its Radio, Television 
and Parts Conference Board; Alice Rush, direc- 
tor of personnel of the department of welfare of 
the City of New York, a Commisioner in the 
Federal Mediation Service and for nine years 
Manager of Employee Relations of the Sylvania 
Electrical Products Company; Mary Reckner, 
labor relations secretary of the General Building 
Contractors Association of Philadelphia, partic- 
ipating in all work of their Labor Relations De- 
partment, and particularly in all their labor con- 
ferences for the negotiation of new contracts; 
Min Matheson, a member of the International 
Ladies Garment Union since 1934 and manag- 
er of the Wilkes Barre-Nanticoke-Pittston dis 


trict since 1934. 

The situation used by the panelists was: as- 
sume a manufacturing company with about 
twenty-five hundred employees located in a hun- 
dred mile radius of Philadelphia. The Company 
is in a highly competitive industry and is also 
feeling the pinch of foreign competition. It sin- 
cerely feels that if its unit cost is not substantially 
reduced the Company is in jeopardy—and the 
jobs of its people. Its wage rates and fringes are 
about area and industry average. Its twenty years 
of relations with the union reflect the necessity 
of living together, but there is no love lost by 


either side. 
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Tue Personne, ADMINISTRATORS OF THE 
New York Grapuate Scuoo. or Busrness Ap- 
MINISTRATION considered changing practices and 
policies in personnel administration, under the 
guidance of Mrs. Dorothy B. Northwood, as- 
sistant personnel manager of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). 

A short article titled “Management Develop- 
ment—Science Fiction?” appeared in the No- 
vember Piper, the Personnel Administrators’ 
newsletter. The author is Dr. Robert B. Finkle, 
of Metropolitan Life, who is responsible for re- 
search and development of tests, rating and 
other evaluation procedures for the selection, 
promotion and development of managerial per- 
sonnel in the home office. 





The Inpusrriat Revations Association oF 
Dersorr recently heard a discussion of the labor 
problems at Cross Company and Dynamic Man- 
ufacturing by Thomas C. Kent, personnel direc- 
tor at Cross, and James E. Walz, former person- 
nel manager at Dynamic. Future trends of pen- 
sion and S. U. B. benefits and costs were ex- 
plained by Richard A. Grout at another meeting. 
Mr. Grout is assistant vice president of Marsh 
and McLennan in Detroit. 





Tue Wastincton Personner A’ssociation, 
or Wasutncton, D. C. has scheduled stimulating 


programs for the year, according to a schedule 
published in its Bulletin. James C. O'Brien, di- 
rector of personnel for the Department of 
Health Education and Welfare, was one of the 
speakers, and Dr. Emil F. Heerman of the De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Mary- 
land, discussed some of the latest concepts in the 
field of human relations. A representative of the 
McKinsey Company, management consultant 
firm, talked about the measurement and ap- 
praisal of executive performance. Also pro- 
grammed is a slide presentation and narration 
on “Political Power of Big Labor,” under an ar- 
rangement with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and a talk by Dr. Paul Mather, 
president of the American College Testing Pro- 
gram and former president of the University 
of Massachusetts. 





Tue Nationat Caprrat CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personnet AssociaTION, WaAsHINGTON, 
D. C. heard about the future of personnel ad- 
ministration from Dr. O. Glenn Stahl, Director, 
Bureau of Programs and Standards, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and Adjunct Professor of 
Public Administration at American University. 
“The Problems and Challenges to Public Per- 
sonnel Administration under the New Adminis- 
tration” were outlined at another meeting by 
James R. Watson, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Harotp V. Bostock, manager, Employees’ 
Suggestion System, Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, Chicago, Ill, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Suggestion 
Systems. Other officers elected at the 18th annual 
convention are: Donald W. Maclean, supervisor, 
Suggestion Program, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich., first vice president; Paul E. 
Beech, personnel manager, The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., second vice presi- 
dent; Wallace H. Egnert, suggestion and safety 
manager, Mead Johnson and Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., secretary; and Andrew E. Smith, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 


treasurer. 

Estimates based on information from more 
than 700 delegates who attended the suggestion 
convention in Philadelphia earlier this month are 
that results in 1960 will top the record-setting 
pace of 1959. Last year some 6.2 million em- 
ployees of NASS member firms and associates 
submitted 1.6 million problem-solving sugges- 
tions. More than one in four were put to use, 
and the workers who submitted the 435,474 
adopted suggestions were paid $14.4 million 
for their ideas. 





Tue Orrice MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION OF 
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Cuicaco and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry recently co-sponsored a half- 
day seminar and dinner meeting on Personnel 
Testing. The chairman was Harry Wylie, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, Pure Oil Company, and 
professor of industrial and personnel manage- 
ment, Northwestern University. The speakers 
included Dr. George S. Speer, director, Institute 
for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Lyle M. Spencer, president, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., and V. J. Bentz, execu- 
tive in charge of psychological testing and moral 
survey programs, Sears Roebuck and Company. 
John K. Langum, president, Business Eco- 
nomics Inc., and vice president for business re 
search and statistics for Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, was chairman of the 
dinner meeting. The speaker was Harold 
Schafer, chairman of the board, Gold Seal 
(Glass Wax) Company. His topic was “The 
Promising 60’s—Management’s Greatest Test.” 





THe 22ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
Pactric NortHwest PersonneL MANAGEMENT 
Association was held in Vancouver November 
3rd and 4th. The keynote speaker was Dr. 
William E. Mayer, of Hilo, Hawaii, whose sub- 
ject was “Responsibility, Authority and Leader- 
ship Requirements.” The luncheon speaker was 
R. S. Ritchie, of Toronto, who discussed personal 
development of personnel managers, and there 
was a brainstorming session on “What member 
development and community service projects 
should my local chapter and PNPMA be under- 
taking?” 

Other speakers were J. A. Belford, of 
Toronto, who talked about foundations for man- 
agement rights in collective agreements; A. W. 
R. Carrothers, Vancouver, B.C., who spoke on 
the pros and cons of compulsory arbitration; 
Frank C. Burnet, of Montreal, whose subject 
was legislation and union power in North 
America; and Norman Rimmer, of Berkham- 
stead, England, who addressed the annual ban- 
quet on management development seen from an 
international point of view. 


Tue Unrrep States witt Propuce Mores 
Goops AND Service in 1061 than ever before in 
history, but unemployment will be higher next 
year than this, Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director 
of economic research for the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States has predicted. 

Dr. Schmidt said that he expected the econ- 
omy to sag slightly during the first half of 1961, 
but that it would rise during the second half. He 
spoke at the National Chamber's Business Out- 
look Conference for 1961. Speaking of 1960, Dr. 
Schmidt said, “This will be our best year in 
terms of total output, employment, and income, 
even though gains were far from universal. 
There have been, are, and will be soft spots, par- 
ticularly employment and profits.” 

Tue Escutu Annvuat Lovutsianwa Pustic 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ConFerence was held 
in Baton Rouge, last Fall. The speaker at the 
opening session was the Honorable Jack Chris 
tian, Mayor-President of Baton Rouge. There 
were six panel sessions. The first was on public 
service prestige, chaired by the Honorable Wade 
©. Martin, Jr., Secretary of State; the second, 
on motivation, chaired by Dr. Leon C. Meggin- 
son, associate professor of management and 
marketing, Louisiana State University; the third 
evaluated management programs, 
under the direction of Benjamin Borne, indus- 
trial and employee relations manager, Kaiser 
Aluminum Company; the fourth on labor man- 


personnel 


agement relations in the public service, was under 
the direction of Dr. William Shaw, director of 
personnel New Orleans Civil Service Depart- 
ment; the fifth, on communications, was chaired 
by Frank Hammond, superintendent, employee 
relations, Dow Chemical Corporation, Plaque- 
mine, Louisiana; and the sixth panel covered 
effective placement procedures, led by Harry 
McGrath, civilian personnel officer, Barksdale 
Air Force Base. 

Tue Unriversiry or Carirornta Extension 
presented a one-day “Workshop in Communica- 
tions” on January 27th, in Berkeley. The pro- 
gram dealt with the barriers to communication, 
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both psychological and technical. University ex- 
perts analyzed the elements of good communi- 
cations in an organizational setting. Participants 
included Richard Barthol, associate professor of 
psychology at U.C.L.A.; Samuel Trull, lecturer 
in business administration; Lyman Porter, assist- 
ant professor psychology; Helen Schrader, as- 
sistant professor speech and drama at Stanford 
University; and Victor Zahn, Berkeley psycholo- 
gist. 





Current Trenps in Couiective Barcarninc 
were discussed at the Fifth Annual Southeastern 
Conference, sponsored by the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Business Administration De- 
partment of Economics and The Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service. The American 
Arbitration Association cooperated. The confer- 
ence was held at the University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville. 

Current economic trends were outlined by 
Ewan Clague, commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 
The national economic outlook for 1961 was 
described by Everett Kassalow, director of re- 
search, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
and the economic outlook in the Southeast for 
1961 was described by Dr. Sheldon Schaffer, 
manager industrial economics, Southern Re- 
search Institute. 

Other speakers were Joseph A. Beirne, presi- 
dent Communications Workers of America, and 
vice president, AFL-CIO; J. Fred Holly, head, 
department of economics, The University of 
Tennessee; the Honorable Estes Kefauver, 
United States Senator, Tennessee; George E. 
Strong, General Counsel, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; Pearce Davis, Impar- 


tial Arbitrator and chairman, department of 
Business and Economics, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; Joseph S. Murphy, vice president, 
American Arbitration Association; and Allen H. 
Keally, head, department of industrial manage- 
ment, The University of Tennessee. 


Rutcers Universtry Herp a WorksHop IN 
Grievance Hanpiinc For Supervision, last 
November, which dealt with the contract, pro- 
cedures and records, and handling the grievance. 
The workshop leaders were John J. Pearce Jr., 
mediator, New Jersey State Board of Mediation; 
John W. Sweeney, industrial relations director, 
National Lead Company; and Albert R. Has- 
brouck, personnel director, Art Color Printing 
Company. 

The Rutgers University Extension Division, 
long a leader in management training for men, 
is now extending this training experience to 
women interested in supervisory and managerial 
activities. The new program, known as Super- 
visory Development for Women, will not only 
provide the skills and understanding required 
of present-day women supervisors and executives, 
but give companies an opportunity to encourage 
and train their capable women workers for 
greater responsibilities in their organizations. 
The faculty consists of Rutgers staff members 
and management specialists from industry. The 
total cost of the course is $100 per student, which 
includes registration fee, instructional materials, 
daily luncheon, and commencement banquet. 
Further information may be obtained from Man- 
agement Services, Rutgers—The State Univer- 
sity, University Extension Division, 35 College 
Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Wace Incagases becoming effective in 1961 
under contracts now in force will average just 
over eight cents an hour, according to a survey 
by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. (1231 
24th St. N.W., Washington 7, D. C.). These 
increases will exert a strong influence on next 
year’s wage negotiations, in many areas virtually 


establishing a settlement “floor.” With this in 
mind, BNA has analyzed more than 1,000 in- 
creases coming due in 1961 to determine their 
size and the industries in which they occur. 
BNA points out, though, that many contracts 
calling for deferred wage increases also contain 
escalator clauses. If the government’s consumer 
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price index should rise next year, the total 1961 
increase under such agreements could be several 
cents greater than the amount of the deferred 
increase. 

The BNA report shows that in manufactur- 
ing industries, the average deferred increase in 
1961 will be 7.3 cents an hour. Increases in non- 
manufacturing average 10.4 cents an hour. Ex- 
cluding the construction industry (where de- 
ferred increases are usually large and numer- 
ous) the average is 7.7 an hour. 

Besides construction, industries with substan- 
tial numbers of increases greater than 10 cents 
are communications and utilities. The smallest 
increases are found in aircraft, apparel, leather, 
paper, petroleum, rubber, textiles and services. 

Fringe benefits (pensions, vacations, insur 
ance benefits, and the like) will be increased in 
many cases when wage rates are revised upward. 
The most common fringe change will involve 
pension and insurance benefits. 





The lowa Law of Workmen's Compensa 
tion is the title of a book published by the Bureau 
of Labor and Management, College of Business 
Administration, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. The authors are Williard L. Boyd, 
John A. Brady, Wilbur N. Bump, Earl R. Jones, 
William C. Pierson, and Russell J. Weintraub. 

According to the introduction, the pamphlet 
deais with the operational aspects of the Iowa 
Workmen’s Compensation Law and does not 
concern itself with a social or economic evalu- 
ation of the legislation. Emphasis is placed on 
the statutes and the interpretive decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa. 





Tue Inpustria, Retations CENTER OF THE 
Unriverstry or Minnesota, MInnearouis, has re- 
leased a special report, Manpower Management, 
New Wrapping on Old Merchandise, by H. G. 
Heneman, Jr. George W. England, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial relations and psychology at 
the Center explains that the 18th Annual Indus- 
trial Relations Conference, held April 13-14, 1960, 
sought to assist the professional nature of indus- 
trial relations. Dr. Heneman’s provocative and 


hard hitting analysis of current and future prob- 
lems in industrial relations are of importance to 
a much wider audience than the conference par- 
ticipants. He concludes that there are two facets 
of the word “discipline.” One refers to a system- 
atic body of specialized knowledge. We don't 
have that today in manpower management. 
And we don't stand much chance of getting it 
unless we apply the other facet of discipline 
which involves “severe and systematic training, 
especially with a view to right conduct or prompt 
and effective action.” 


A Srinoinc INvictment or Laxrry ms Man- 
AGERIAL PRACTICES supports a pionecring ap- 
praisal of standards for management personnel 
in business and industry which is being distrib- 
uted by the American Management Association. 


The book, Managerial Performance Standards 


by Virgil K. Rowland, assistant to the president, 


The Detroit Edison Co., provides transcripts of 
company mectings to illustrate both the method 
and the difficulties of this sophisticated milestone 
in management improvement. 

In supporting his contention of the need 
for improved management and standards, Mr. 
Rowland says 

“At no time in the history of American 
industry has there been such a willingness to 
ship out inferior products . . . at no time has top 
management had to devote so much time to 
customer complaints .. . never before have em- 
ployees been so lackadaisical . . . at no time have 
first-level supervisors been so lax in directing 
employees as most of them are now. The super- 
visors blame this on union contracts . . . and 
management accepts the excuse.” 

“The important man-boss relationship con- 
tinues to be a weak link in the communication 
channels of many companies today . . . this weak 
link can be strengthened . . . managerial skills 
can be improved.” 

Over Have rue Jos Requests directed to the 
University of Michigan placement office by busi- 
ness, industry and government sought technically 


trained personnel during 1959-60. 
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Engineers led the lot, representing 33° 
of the requests, the Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Appointments and Occupational Information 
points out. Actually engineer requests dropped 
about 4°, from the 1958-59 figure, but queries 
for health service personnel increased by the 
same percentage. 

The Bureau’s General Division scheduled 
interviews for 174 companies and organizations 
across the country and handled 18,481 requests. 
Average salaries accepted at the bachelor and 
master degree levels were up over 1958-59, 
Bureau figures show. Beginning salaries for 


bachelor’s degrees averaged $461. The previous . 


figure was $406. Master's degrees attracted 
monthly salaries of $522, compared with $518 for 


the previous year. 





Revease or THE First of aN ANNUAL Series 
of nationwide studies of salaries in selected pro- 
fessional, administrative, technical, and clerical 
occupations has been announced by Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. The report contains in- 
formation on salary levels in the winter of 1959- 
60 for a wide range of white collar occupations 
in a broad spectrum of American industry. The 
77 job categories for which salary data are shown 
were selected from the following: accounting, 
legal, engineering and scientific, drafting, per- 
sonnel management, clerical supervision, and 
clerical. Occupational descriptions used in the 
survey appear in the report. 

In personnel management, the study covered 
job analysts, employment managers, and direc- 
tors of personnel, with four levels defined for 
each. Among the various levels surveyed in 
these occupations, average weekly salaries ranged 
from $114 for job analysts I to $302 for directors 
of personnel IV. Job analysts in level I repre- 


sented trainees in job analysis under immediate - 


supervision, whereas directors of personnel IV 
included those responsible for personnel pro- 
grams in large companies with a full range of 
plant, office, technical, professional and adminis- 
trative jobs. 

The price of the 49-page bulletin is 35 cents 


a copy. It may be ordered as BLS Bulletin 1286, 
National Survey of Professional, Administrative, 
Technical and Clerical Pay, Winter 1959-60, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 





ALrHoucH THE Practice 1s Gengratty Dis- 
couraceD, key personnel are permitted to carry 
on outside business activities in almost two- 
thirds of the 195 manufacturing companies re- 
plying to a survey conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

However, most of the responding companies 
report that they will not allow executives and 
other key employees to engage in outside busi- 
ness activities in cases where a conflict of inter- 
est could arise or where the time devoted to such 
activities could affect the employee’s perform- 
ance on the job. 

About one-third of the companies surveyed 
do not permit key employees to become involved 
in outside business activities under any circum- 
stances whatever. Many of these respondents 
express the belief that they have contracted for 
their employee's full productive time and that, 
in any event, key employees are kept too busy 
to engage in outside business ventures. 

One respondent in ten reports having a 
written policy statement regarding outside busi- 
ness activities of key employees. For the most 
part, however, reporting executives indicate that 
the company’s position on these matters is well 
understood, and consequently does not require 
any formal treatment. 

A number of manufacturers say that the 
issues involved in outside business ventures of 
their key employees are matters that require 
good judgment, high ethical standards, and 
common honesty; and that since their employees 
are expected to have these traits, a formalization 
of policy is unnecessary. 





Worry is like «a rocking cheir—it keeps , 
you busy for a while but it doesn’t get 
you anywhere. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Roadway Express Spotlight is published 
monthly by and for the employees of Roadway 
Express, Inc., Akron, Ohio, with Richard Tomp- 
kins as editor. In a recent issue tribute was paid 
to “Our Competitors” as follows: “Our competi- 
tors sometimes do as much for us as do our 
friends. Our friends are too polite to point out 
our weaknesses, but our competitors go to great 
expense to advertise them. 

“Our competitors are efficient, diligent and 
attentive. They make us continually search for 
ways to improve our service. 

“Our competitors would like to take our 
business away from us if they could. This keeps 
us alert to hold what we have, meet, and create 
even more. 

“Our competitors prevent us from becoming 
lazy, incompetent and careless. We need the 
discipline they enforce upon us. 

“Our competitors deserve the highest praise. 
We salute them for they have been good to us.” 

This editorial is a nice switch on the usual 
tribute to the free enterprise system. 

In honoring Savannah City drivers who 
went nearly three years without an accident, the 
editor pictured their wives, giving them a large 
share of the credit for this fine record. That's 
giving credit where credit is duc, and a nice 


gesture besides. 


Equinews is published monthly by the Ad 
vertising, Publications and Press Relations Depart- 
ment of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York City. Forest J. 
Skogvold is manager of publications and Joseph 
M. Graham is the editor. 

Recently Mr. Graham ran a feature on the 
decline and fall of good manners, asking his 
readers what they thought of manners today. 
Have they declined? Have they changed in any 
way? Have they fallen into complete disuse? 

Mr. Graham pictured thirteen employees 
from various departments, together with their 
comments. He included an interview on the 
subject of good manners with Miss Amy Vander- 





bilt, etiquette expert. The opinion of most, Miss 
Vanderbilt agreeing, was that in general man- 
ners have declined, and the survey showed that 
young people, in particular, suffered heavy dis- 
approval from the older generation—and from 
themselves. 

Miss Vanderbilt concluded that “we should 
all remember that good manners are also good 
business. Many large concerns have discovered 
this and are acting accordingly. Their employees 
have found out that courtesy pays.” 


The Ten ] News is published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Don Alexander 
is the editor. He had the appealing idea of 
finding out what there was about the Bank that 
made it so attractive that 34 employees have 
worked there forty years or more. He found 
the combination of fair treatment, good wages, 
and friendly people seemed to be the explana- 
tion. Detailed comments made up the body of 
the article, and also made good reading. 

Delving into the records of his own bank's 
forty-vear staff members made Alexander curi- 
ous about how many other Federal Reserve 
Banks can claim as many or more. “Thanks to 
cooperation from the other Feds we can now 
show the lineup as to 40-year people, along with 
identification of the staff member who has the 
longest service at each bank. We thought it was 
interesting that each of these persons started 
with the Fed no later than November 1917, and 
that each of them works at the Head Office for 
that district. We think the Federal Reserve 
3anks in general should be proud to boast 421 
persons with 40 years or more of service and we 


salute them all!” 


W onder Flame is published by the Washing 
ton Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C. 
The editor is David Rains, one of whose inter- 
ests is competition. He has a picture of a man 
walking away, to illustrate his article, “Our 
.. You'd Better Watch it!” The 


caption under the picture reads, “This man is 


Competition . . 
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proud of his company .. . likes his job .. . 
never misses an opportunity to create good will 
for his company both on and off the job. He 
boosts the company and its product with his 
family, neighbors, and other friends. He is a 
loyal employee. You have never met him . . 
he is our competition.” 

In this thoughtful article the nature of the 
competition is delineated. A box is used to quote 
ads from competitors, and beneath the quota- 
tions, the editor lists facts to refute such advertis- 


ing. 


The Link, published by the public relations 
department of Oscar Mayer and Company, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is edited by Tom Wolt. He has 
4 provocative piece in a new issue titled “What 
Makes Us Tick? Employee relations in Oscar 
Mayer and Company.” He has illustrated the 
article attractively by using photographs of a 
handsome old-fashioned pocket watch, and then 
assorted pieces of the works of the watch. 

He begins by saying that despite its size, a 
large company operates much like a precision 
watch. Many intricate parts and mechanisms 
must function in an orderly fashion, each one 
doing a special job that makes the overall job 
a smooth running operation. After spelling out 
some of the specific things that illustrate the 
company's employee relations policy, he con- 
cludes: “Employee relations can mean different 
things to different people. Some of us think of 
it as morale and some call it environment. Oscar 
Mayer and Company considers it the “human 
element” in this company. No matter how it’s 


_" 


defined—it still makes us tick 


The Executive Contract Principle: 
An Analogy 


(Continued from page 368) 


side without disturbing the whole department. 
What an ironic situation — a high-level man per- 
petuating himself by his very weakness, his fail- 
ure to bring someone along who could even- 
tually take his place! We run across this kind 
of thing so often. Top managers sometimes do 


not realize that nothing can disturb a depart- 
ment more than an ineffective man in the lead 
role. 

Another president could not bring himself 
to remove a mediocre vice president of market- 
ing. The reason was that he had already made 
several changes, and he was concerned with the 
impact it would have on the organization if too 
many new people were brought in. Here the 
president's goal was to reach a given return on 
investment. But he had a second-rate team. 
Reaching his goal was impossible and totally un- 
realistic without a first team. 

In another instance, a top executive had a 
first-class “problem child” and was hesistant to 
take steps because he had hired the man a year 
ago to replace a man who, though inadequate, 
turned out to have been the better man. He was 
living with his mistake, accepting less than he 
had contracted for — and compounding an error 
at terrific expense. 


Your People Hired On to Do a Job 

We repeat, simply replacing people is not 
the only solution, and may at times not even be 
the best solution. But we come back to our 
original questions: Can the president or other 
high executive afford to be “soft” when it comes 
to the welfare, and perhaps the very survival, of 
his organization? If a bit of “toughness” in in- 
sisting that his people deliver in accordance with 
the terms of their “contracts” might make him 
unpopular with some of his people, can he 
afford not to risk it? 

If memory serves, it was Calvin Coolidge 
who, when questioned about the advisability of 
requiring repayment of a loan made to some 
friendly nation, said: “They hired the money, 
didn’t they?” 

A manager need not be hard-boiled about 
it, nor so laconic. But when demanding per- 
formance from his people he could well para- 
phrase the Vermonter’s question: “They hired 
on to do a job, didn’t they?” 





The right time to do the right thing is 
before you have to. 











HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT Supervisor: Dynamic rapidly growing cast 
coast company seeks experienced Employment Supervisor. 
Applicants should have college background and at least seven 
years employment and personnel department experience. 
Supervisory experience is a must. We offer a stimulating 
atmosphere, outstanding benefits, excellent potential for per- 
sonal growth. Reply Box 736. 





Many $7,000-$35,000 Personnel Jobs Available. Get free 
report. Strict confidence. National Employment Reports, 
902-L, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois. 





MANAGEMENT ConsuLTING Opportunrries: A leading man 
agement consulting firm is seeking experienced personnel 
executives, both junior and senior. These are career oppor- 
tunities for persons possessing Bachelors, and preferably 
Masters, degrees. Experience in general personne! adminis- 
tration, including wage and salary, job evaluation, recruit- 
ing and benefits required. Salaries from $8-$15,000. Some 
travel involved. Reply Box 744. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Assistant To Personne: Manacer: Over two years diversified 
experience in all phases of personne! functions; employment, 
testing, research, wage studies, job analysis. 30. Married. 
B.S. Desire greater challenge. Current salary $6,500. Reply 
Box 727. 





InpusTRIAL on Personne Psycnovooist: Presently Industrial 
Therapy Director of large state hospital. Desire a challeng- 
ing position utilizing my training and experience in counsel- 
ing, specialized interviewing, problem solving, industrial 
mental hygiene, morale and motivation, and community re- 
lations. Will receive M.A. in Psychology Jan. 1961. Age 28, 
married. Two children. Available February. Reply Box 729. 





Experience ann Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-unica 
medium size plants secks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 732. 





Personnet Restancn: Wharton, MBA Personnel. 9 years 
background in Personnel. Author of publications dealing 
with several phases. Broad knowledge all aspects of person- 
nel with intensive experience in research and development 
of policy. Married, one child, age 34. Will relocate. Salary 
$8,000-$9,000. Reply Box 733. 





Personnwet MANAGER: 10 years experience in Personnel. 
Administration and development of programs-retirement 
plan, benefits, personnel policies. Knowledge job evaluation, 
employment. MBA—age 35. Will relocate. Salary $7,500. 
Reply Box 734. 


InpustaiaL Revarions-Persownet Diascror: Thoroughly 
experienced in the computer and clectronic industry, some 
metalworking, switchgear, mining and educational insiitu- 
tion experience. “Head of department” for 10 years, “chief 
union negotiator” for 11 years, all phases of employment 
for 20 years, some accounting and top management experi- 
ence. Desires opening in large corporation division; or, small 
company with growth potenual and proprietary interest avail- 
able. Reply Box 735. 





Personne: Dimecror: 10 years experience all phases per- 
sonnel management with heavy emphasis on recruitment and 
industrial relations. B.A.-M.A. Columbia University, Person- 
nel and Economics. Age 43. Seeking greater corporate 
responsibilities. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 
737: 





InpustaiaL RecaTrions-Personnet Dinecror: Over 10 years 
experience in personnel administration and labor negotia- 
tions. Graduate, cum laude, Bucknell University. Member 
ASPA. Seck greater challenge and opportunity. Will relo- 
cate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 738 





Personnes, and Lason Retarions Diaecroa: BBA, MBA, 
LLB—admitted New York Bar, 12 years experience AAA 
Manufacturing Corps., metals, chemical, instruments, toys. 
8 years with last employer, age 37, married. Salary range 
$10,000-$13,000. Reply Box 739 





InpusraiaL Revations/Traininc: B.A. Human Relations, 
M.A. Psychology. Ten years excellent diversified experience 
including personnel management, testing, recruiting, job 
evaluation, policy determination, employee services, training, 
safety, management development, company publication man- 
agement. Age 34, married. Salary $8500-§$9000. For resume 
reply Box 740 





Personne Dimecror: Over 13 years experience in recruit 
ment, placement, job evaluation, salary administration, em 
ployee benefit programs and personnel policy matters. Seck- 
ing position as Personnel Director or Assistant depending 
on size of company and opportunity. College graduate— 
major in economics; minor in psychology. 42 years old; 
excellent health; married; two children; free to relocate 
Reply Box 741 





Tor Prucerr-Taamiunc/Personnet Dmecroa: Over 20 years 
successful experience, including present 6 years as personnel 
manager and training specialist; expericnced im engincer and 
scientist recruiting; managerial and technical education; 
organization planning and compensation; former associate 
professor in major university and U. S. Army consultant; 
numerous publications; listed American Men of Science; 
Northwestern Ph.D. Marricd—yz children. Current salary 
$15,000. Open to new opportunity. Reply Box 742. 





Pernsonnet ApmiInisrraTion on Tecuw~ica RecawutrTine: 
B.S. plus 13 hrs. toward M.A. Psychology. 1 year personnel 
training with large bank; 34% years personnel administration 
and technical recruiting with research center of major in- 
dustrial corp. 1 year as personnel director for mid-west 
Department store chain at $8500. Additional experience in 
psych. testing. Age 26, family. Prefer industrial assignment 
in or near Detroit. Resume on request. Immediately avail- 
able for interview. Reply Box 743 


Advertisements will be accepted fer this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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Whether the Working-Power you need is one 
typist or 50 laborers — your local Manpower 


Manpower, Inc. gives your firm 
“WORKING-POWER’” to handle 
overloads, peak season work, 


special jobs, or emergencies! 


Trained Manpower, Inc. employ- 
ees will step into your office to 
start work immediately — at 
economical hourly rates. We pay 
all salaries, taxes, and insurance 


keep all payroll records. 


Office is ready to help you right now! 


manpower; inc. 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, AND EUROPE. 
Check the white pages of your phone book for local Manpower number. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS, 820 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 





Put New Life in Your Supervisory Training Program with 


Modern Management Films 


A scene from THE CHALLENCE OF LEADERSHIP. one of the newest Modern Management Film productions 


eriod which fo 
BNA’s 95-member 


mand discuss 
nd t +} point 


More than 1,000 firms have successfully used the first Modern Man 
agement Film, “LISTEN, PLEASE.” We now offer a library of four films 


e LISTEN, PLEASE a series 
of situations in a supervisor's 
typical day which illustrate and 
emphasize the importance of 
listening and communicating 





THE CASE OF THE MISSING 
MAGNETS showing how a 
supervisor can motivate em 
ployees for better teamwork 
and production 


INTRODUCTIONS OR OBSTRUC- 
TIONS Dr. Paul Pigors of 


Executives of leading companies 
have this to say about LISTEN 
PLEASE 


R. Aryan, Manager of Training 
The vodvear Tire & Rubber Co 


M.1.T. reviews the c 
in his famous lectu 
primary task of mé 
giving orders and 
to others 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEADER nH. 4 
SHIP a dramatic demon 

stration of eader shit De 
signed to stimulate supervisory 
thinking about leadership skills 
OTHER MODERN MANAGEMENT 
FILMS ARE NOW BEING I ais 
PLANNED AND PRODUCED The Maviag ( ompany 





Spangler 
Director of Personnel Training 


. € Wurphy Co 


1. Seoutten 





MODERN MANAGEMENT FILMS 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Dept. E-2, 1231 - 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C 
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